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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Groun 


on your wrapper! 
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Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


















The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 

Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 


whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 





TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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oo STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





There is a difference between a buyer and a custo- 
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mer... a customer buys again and again. I-H flours 
" are made for customers ... and made so good that 
they have earned a reputation for topnotch results 


wherever they have been baked. 
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Look who’s dissatisfied with burning his 
toast over the campfire in the old-fashioned 
way! Yes sir, Mr. Camper is making his 
toast the way he /ikes it . . . the way he has it 
just about every morning in the year and 
Mr. Camper, like his family, is accustomed 
to enjoy bread every meal because America’s 
bakers make it so good to eat! Each year 
more and more of these bakers are finding 
how convenient it is to rely on Commander- 
Larabee, as bakery flour specialists, for uni- 








so is 
form, dependable flours of quality ... month 
in, month out . . . regardless of season. 


If you are not making use of our specialized 
services, why not send part of your business 
our way? We’ll pay the freight on your phone 
call or wire . . . and give you the most pleas- 
ing product and service you have ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 





KANSAS CITY 
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Wheat Prices Seen 
In Tight Rope 
Situation 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—In 
what he calls a “tight rope’ wheat 
price situation, an agricultural eco- 


nomist at Kansas State College in 
Manhattan has asked whether we 
have seen the bottom for wheat 


prices and when prices will recover. 
Leonard W. Schruben, the economist, 
said the seasonal downswing started 
a few weeks later than usual and 
that as the new crop has come to 
market there has been a rapid ad- 
justment of prices to the new supply 
and demand situation. Prices now are 
well under support levels in many 
areas, he added. 

“It now appears,” Prof. Schruben 
said, “that wheat prices will bottom 
out somewhat earlier than usual this 
season. This does not mean we are 
‘out of the woods.’ A danger to prices 
is what will happen to the wheat be- 
ing produced on farms not in com- 
pliance with price supports. 

“Harvesting in areas heavily over- 
seeded began the second week in 
July. Will much of this wheat be 
dumped on the market? How much 
of it will be forced on the market by 
creditors who have extended credit 
for several years of drouth?” 

Odds of about seven out of 10 in- 
dicate the season’s low price in Kan- 
sas will be reached by the third week 
in July. This low, Prof. Schruben 
said, is expected to be about $1.40 to 
$1.45 in many of the counties. From 
this point prices are expected to 
work up within 10 to 15¢ of the net 
support rate by the end of December. 

“This does not represent rapid re- 
covery. It is doubtful if prices will 
reach the full support rate this year. 
One would be highly optimistic to 
expect prices to advance rapidly, bar- 
ring a major catastrophe, in the next 
month or two,” Prof. Schruben said. 
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Spring Wheat Crop 
Shows Improvement 


As Harvest Nears 


MINNEAPOLIS Cool tempera- 
tures and light, scattered rains in 
the seven-day period ending July 21 
pushed the spring wheat crop rapidly 
maturity. The general con- 
among line elevator people, 





toward 


sensus 


growers and field crop reporters 1s 
that the spring wheat harvest will 
begin in the Dakotas in about two 
weeks, three at the most. 

Rainfall during late June and 
early July materially improved the 


soil moisture situation over much of 
the area, in contrast with the drouth 
which plagued the crop earlier. As 
a result, the yield forecast through- 
out the spring wheat region has been 
raised from earlier estimates. Eleven 
major spring wheat producing coun- 
ties in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
including the Red River Valley, now 
expect yields, once the harvest be- 
gins, slightly above 20 bu. to the acre, 
averaged over the entire area, if pre- 
dictions are realized. Most regions 
could use some warm, dry weather 
to hasten maturity. 

North and west of Bismarck and 
Valley City, N.D., where rainfall was 
scarce early in the season, the spring 


wheat harvest is not expected to 
start for at least another three 
weeks, unless the weather improves. 


Rainfall in this area during July has 
been better than earlier, the subsoil 
moisture is improved, and some 
warm, drying temperatures are now 
needed to hasten crop maturity. 
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Market Bullishness Seen 
As Only Temporary 





COMMANDER-LARABEE 
TO REOPEN MILL 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Re- 
sumption of operations at the Hutch- 
inson plant of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. is imminent. The mill 
was damaged by fire late last win- 
ter and was the another 
minor fire more recently. Completion 
of electrical installations will permit 
operation of the mill. 


scene of 





Pillsbury Moving Lima 
Grain Merchandising 


Division to Toledo 


LIMA, OHIO—The grain merchan- 
dising division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
at Lima will be moved to Toledo 
about Sept. 1 after the wheat harvest 
is completed, Charles W. Teitsworth, 
division manager, has announced. 

The change will involve the trans- 
fer of Mr. Teitsworth and his assist- 
ant, George Lawrence, from Lima, 
and the hiring of a staff in Toledo 
for the operation. 

The division being moved to Toledo 
is largely a telephone operation. It 
will involve no storage facilities. The 
storage plant in Lima is largely de- 
voted to soybeans and poultry feed 
processing, which is a separate oper- 
ation. 

The Toledo office will cover an ex- 
panded area which will include cus- 
tomers that were formerly served out 
of Lima, Pillsbury officials said. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—G rain prices 
increased last week as markets re- 
acted to international tensions in 
the Middle Eastand some observers 
talked of possible war or at least 
another Korean episode. However, 
as tensions eased over the weekend 
of July 18-21, prices slipped back, 
reducing the previous bulge. By the 
close July 21, basic wheat options 
at Chicago and Kansas City were 


down 3 to 5¢ from the earlier 

peaks. 

Wheat prices came under the in- 
fluence of more normal factors, par- 


ticularly a slower pace of buying and 
a slight increase in offerings in both 
the futures and cash markets 
Wheat, soybeans and soybean oils 
finished the week ended July 18 frac- 


tionally to almost 3¢ lower than at 
the start of the week, despite the 
war scare. Oats, flaxseed, rye and 


barley were irregular in price move- 
ments last week, but generally finish- 
ed the week without rising. 

There was a definite easing of ten- 
sion in Washington. The President, 
it was suggested, called any bluff 
intended when the marines landed in 
Lebanon. And the solidarity of the 
allies was shown when the British 





John Ferguson, Jr., 


Elected President 


Of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY—John M. Fergu- 
son, Jr., was elected president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, te succeed James R. Mulroy, at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. Mr. Fergu- 
son also was elected a director of 
the company to succeed Mr. Mulroy. 

Mr. Ferguson is one of the group 
of Texas investors who purchased 
control of the company in 1955 and 
is a large stockholder. He is presi- 
dent of the Houston Fire and Casual- 


ty Insurance Co., Ft. Worth, and 
head of the Inland Investment Co 
and Metropolitan Securities Co. He 
will continue to reside in Ft. Worth 

Mr. Mulroy recently became man- 
ager of the St. Louis Flour Mills, 
following the purchase of those flour 
milling properties at St. Louis by the 


Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., 
Denver, from Flour Mills of America 

Other officers of the company re- 
main the same, with Jerrold E. Cos- 
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went along by aiding Jordan wth 
armed forces 

Grain market bullishness cannot be 
more than transient as it zooms mar- 
kets since the Lebanon episode does 
not add one bushel of real demand 
for grain. The only commodities ac- 
tually volatile to a war scare would 
be edible oils and oilseeds 

But here again there is a substan- 
tial supply on hand in the U.S., and 
supplies of Manchurian beans are 
pouring through the Suez at lower 
prices than beans of U.S. origin, ac- 
cording to trade reports 

Even in event of a repetition of a 


Korean episode, if the U.S. were 
caught in that position and were 
forced to move into price control 


areas, it is probable that the govern- 
ment in a “freeze” order would roll 
back prices to levels pre-dating the 
landing of the marines in Lebanon. 


On balance the whole outlook is 
bearish. 
Some indices made available this 


week from top USDA officials indi- 
cated, for example, that the quanti- 


ty of wheat not available for loan 
protection is now estimated at 400 
million bushels. 

Again touching on the zooming 


speculative commodity markets, 
whose misplaced enthusiasm over the 
Lebanon episode boosted commodities 
into new high ground, it must be not- 
ed that crop estimates and surplus 
supplies are at peak levels. Aliso it 
may be noted that USDA is slowly 
but perceptibly moving its corn ex- 
port subsidy into lower ground. 

The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice director, Walter C. Berger, is now 
in the Argentine, particularly on the 
issue of U.S. corn subsidy prices, 
and since he has left the U.S., the 
government is softening its subsidy 
payment for corn which must be in- 
dicative of coming events 

Another factor in the 
markets which the daily 
brokers ignore is the fact 
will be a farm bill this 
Congress notwithstanding 
the contrary 


commodity 
active pit 
that there 
session of 
reports to 


Robin Hood Employees 
At Humberstone 
Out on Strike 


MONTREAL Employees at the 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., plant 
it Humberstone, Ont., Canada, went 
into their third week on strike ove! 
1 negotiations dispute. The employees 
ire members f Lo 416, United 
Packinghouse Workers f America 

Robin Hood has been attempting 
to negotiate a new labor agreement 
with the employees’ representatives 
since N wembr r, 1957 

A series of meetings was held 
which culminated in a hearing for 
both parties before the Canadian 
Conciliation Board npartial - 
ernment body which was called in to 
judge the merits of the cass 

With the hepe of avoiding a strike 
which would be costly to our em- 
ployees and to ourselves, we accepted 
the bo ird’s recommenda itions st ited 
George H. Mclvor, chairman of Rob- 
in Hood. The union, however, rejected 
the board's recommendation ind 
called the strike which has idled ap- 
proximately 200 employees at the 
Humberstone mill. The strike started 
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NF ditorials 


Produce Well, Sell Well, Get Well 


S THE BAKING INDUSTRY healthy? There 
I are some who answer in the negative with 
varying degrees of dismay, though they are not 
necessarily Jeremiahs. A careful perusal of the 
third annual Fleischmann survey of consumers’ 
baked foods preferences which begins on page 16 
of this issue will indicate that in some facets of 
the trade there are, indeed, some healthful glows. 
The Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., deserves the commendation of the trade for 
yet another worthwhile contribution to distribu- 
tive knowledge. It is factual and while it shows 
the healthful spots in the baking body, it does 
serve to underline some of the weaknesses in the 
anatomy. 

Just as a healthy mind is the sine qua non 
of a healthy body, so efficient production and ef- 
ficient sales. Traditionally, the baking industry 
has attempted to separate the one from the other 
in most of its deliberations though there is now 
a tendency to accept their complete inter-relation. 
The modern approach to the successful and 
healthy marketing of foods lies in the close co- 
operation of production with sales promotion. 

That there is need to diagnose the ailments 
of the baking industry is implied in the injunc- 
tion: “Produce well, sell well, get well.” Used 
by the Southern Bakers Assn. to introduce a 
statement by Clifton R. Scarborough encouraging 
attendance at the associatian’s 8th annual pro- 
duction conference to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 14-16, it forms both a diagnosis and a cure. 
Mr. Scarborough of the Scarborough Industrial 
Food Brokerage Co., Charlotte, N.C., and general 
chairman of the conference, is well qualified for 
his doctorate in baking medicine. He is ably as- 


sisted by a specialist consultant in SBA’s presi- 
dent, Benson L. Skelton. 

Explaining his diagnosis, Mr. Scarborough first 
asserts that the baking industry is under siege. 
The basic market is being progressively under- 
mined with increasing efficiency by those who 
have learned how to produce competitive foods 
with superior skill. He continues: “On every hand 
we face the onslaught of masterful competition 
carefully calculated to reduce still further the 
baker’s share of the consumer dollar; this is ac- 
complished by the simple expedient of directing 
spending into channels that are designed to pre- 
cede our claim upon the family food budget.” 

And the cure? SBA believes that to invite 
the participation of sales and advertising person- 
nel at its forthcoming conference will go a long 
way towards getting well. 

Other groups are also doing their part in 
sparking greater interest among members of the 
baking industry by enjoining them to meet the 
challenge of quality and price. William A. Loh- 
man, General Mills, Inc., president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., recognized 
an illness when he asked the entire allied mem- 
bership to do everything in its power to show that 
low-cost-distribution bread has not benefited the 
baking industry in the slightest degree. The cheap 
bread, which is deposited at the doors of cooper- 
ating grocery chains without benefit of rack or 
display service, is not expected to accomplish its 
full purpose—to give the wholesale baker a loaf 
competitive in price and quality to the chain 
grocery bread. 

By producing well and selling well, the baking 
industry has the key to health. The cankers must 
be recognized and removed. 


Grain Trade and the Middle Eastern Crisis 


O SEGMENT OF THE WORLD economy is 

more susceptible to wars and rumors of 
wars than the commodity business, particularly 
that portion of it moving basic grains into inter- 
national trade. The upward and downward curves 
of demand form a chart that mirrors international 
thought. 

So it is with the tensions now being exhibited 
in Iraq, Lebanon and Jordan. Will they result in 
all-out war, restricted war, or no war at all? The 
news from the Middle East last week brought 
instant market reaction carrying wheat futures 
to a new high for recent times. Rumors of wars, 
and even of interna! unrest in foreign countries, 
have brought similar flurries in the past few 
months, but nothing resulted in such a marked 
reaction as that of last week. 

Then the tension eased and the market reacted 
accordingly. European buyers appeared noticeably 
cool to offers. The caln may be deceptive. It could 
be that those responsible stood back awed by the 
implications of what they were about. 

That the Communist bluff—implied rather 
than factual—was called by President Eisenhow- 
er’s action in moving troops into Lebanon is ob- 
vious. The worst feature of Nasserite intrigue is 
that it is continually forcing the West into situa- 
tions where nothing is left but the choice of two 
evils—to stay out and leave it to the Communists 


or to go in and risk a war. The actions taken in 
the past few days will not throw back the tide of 
nationalism in the Arab countries for that na- 
tionalism is now so strong that it cannot possibly 
be bombed out. Yet if the President had limited 
his action to a mere wringing of the hands, the 
tide would indubitably have swept further and 
faster and more dangerously. 

It must not be thought that the problem is 
solved. The Arab cause, first brought into promi- 
nence by the formation of countries with artificial 
boundary lines in an area once forming the huge 
Ottoman Empire, is based on the Nasserite doc- 
trine of economic entity. The problem has been 
growing for more than 15 years now and cannot 
possibly be solved in a short space of time. 


For the grain trade, assuredly, the pattern of 
government control is already well prepared. The 
examples of the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of Price Stabilization are too re- 
cent to be forgotten. Should the worst happen, 
government agencies will have price and ration 
controls ready for operation. It may be expected 
that prices will be frozen at levels preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities. That the grain trade should 
gear itself in readiness would not be an unwise 
move for only by readiness in time of crisis could 
it fulfil the important part it will be called upon 
to play. 
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LEBANON FIXES 1958 
FLOUR IMPORT QUOTA 


WASHINGTON—Lebanon’s Minis- 
try of National Economy recently 
fixed the 1958 quota for flour imports 
into that country at 76% of the av- 
erage annual imports during the past 
four years. The quota, accordingly, 
amounts to approximately 60,000 me- 
tric tons. The decree fixing the 1958 
quota authorizes importation of good 
quality wheat flour with a minimum 
of 11% protein content and not 
more than 0.5% ash content. Wheat 
flour containing up to 1% ash con- 
tent may be imported if the protein 
content is above 11%. 


147,000 Bu. 
Sold by U.S. 
Under IWA 


WASHINGTON-—Sales of 
bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equ.valent) for recording under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1957-58 year quotas were 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for the period July 9-15. 

These sales included 50,545 cwt. 
flour (117,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 30,000 bu. wheat. The 
Netherlands was the importing coun- 
try principally involved in the sales. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 88,728,000 bu 
Cumulative sales by Canada are 76,- 
677,000 bu. and by Australia 12,898,- 
000 bu. 

USDA also reported that cumula- 
tive sales in the U.S. through July 
15, against quotas for the crop year 
1958-59 were as follows: 





Wheat 


147,000 








Wheat Flour 
{1,000 bu.) 

Costa Rica 4 
Cuba 538 2 
Dom. Republic 3 
Ei Salvador ! 
Germany 1,602 
Guatemala 103 
Netherlands 300 
Panama , 12 
Philippines | 
Venezuela ; 31 21 


On July 11, USDA announced that 
the 1957-58 quota assigned to New 
Zealand had been filled. 





Reduction in Grain 
Freight Rate Asked 
By Union Pacific 


The Union Pacific Railroad Co., in 
action independent of other carriers, 
has approved a roll-back in freight 
rates on grain from its Oregon sta- 
tions east of Huntington, south Ida- 
ho stations, northern Utah stations, 
and Montana stations north to and in- 
cluding Dillon, to stations west of 
Huntingtcn. 

The rates include ful transit privi- 
leges and are scheduled to expire in 
one year. This action is, of course, 
subject to approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. UP will ask 
ICC for short notice approval in pub- 
lishing the rates. 

The reduction approximates a roll- 
back to the ex parte 168 level in ef- 
fect on Sept. 1, 1949, or the elimina- 
tion of successive 12%, 5%, 9% and 
3% increases since that time. 
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Barter Becomes Major Issue in House 


Version of PL 480 Extension Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Farm Bill Issue 
Complicated by Aid 
Legislation Changes 


WASHINGTON—The House has 
taken up its own version of the 
extension of Public Law 480 and 
the measure was tentatively adopt- 
ed. Under a suspension of House 
rules, the representatives took up 
the previously-passed Senate PL 
480 extension bill which did not 


carry the barter provisions to 
which the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has _ registered such 


strong exception. However, the 
House immediately acted to sub- 
stitute its own bill for the Senate 
version. By so doing, it has com- 
plicated the prospects of securing 
the passage of a farm bill in this 
session of Congress though the 
prospects for so doing are still 
fairly bright. 


The House bill contains the wholly 


objectionable feature modifying the 
barter techniques—conditions which 
USDA has previously called unac- 


ceptable and likely to bring a veto. 

The vote July 21 while disclosing a 
heavy majority in favor of passage is 
not final. Upon the announcement of 
a standing vote majority a roll call 
was demanded, thereby postponing 
final action until July 23. 

This development indicates that 
the House will probably adopt its 
version of the PL 480 extension and 
force the issue into conference. At 
the same time, it clears for action 
a farm bill unencumbered by the PL 
480 issue. 

Time Running Out 

Yet time is running out for the 
farm bill as Congress now sets its 
sights on a conclusion of activity by 
Aug. 9. The uncertainties of the situ- 
ation in the Middle East may upset 


this time-table. Indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that Congress may termi- 
nate its activities through recess 


rather than adjournament so that it 
can be promptly returned to session 
by calls from the leaders of both 
chambers. 

Nevertheless, as conditions stood 
in the recent past, there seems to 
be a reasonably good prospect that 
Congress will enact a farm bill along 
the lines proposed by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee 

One provision of the bill primarily 
concerns corn, though it is called the 


“teed grain provision.’ This part of 
the bill would end acreage allotments 
for corn and insert a new concept of 


price support geared to a percentage 
leve| of recent market prices, thereby 
discarding the parity price concept of 
support. The section would also make 
mandatory price supports for the 
other feed grains—oats, barley, rye 
and grain sorghums—at not less than 


60% of parity modified by the feed 


value relationship with corn 

The measure has the backing of 
the corn belt farmers who now seem 
finally convinced that the old law 
with acreage allotment controls over 
the crop, as well as over the other 
basic commodities, has slowly eaten 
away the former dominant position 


of corn as the major feed crop. It 
also resulted in a steady spread of 
corn production from the traditional 
Corn Belt states into other areas of 
the nation, thereby cutting deeply in- 
to the markets formerly enjoyed by 
the Corn Belt states 
High Support Advocates 

Within the Senate, however, there 
are still some rigid high support price 
advocates who may make a fight to 
obtain a higher level of support for 
corn even under this new support 
concept. While this demand may be 
vigorous and articulate, it is doubtful 
that it can win Senate approval 


Other proposals which are now 
threatened as_ probable floor 
amendment to the Senate bill in- 


clude a two-price plan for wheat and 
the so-called dairy industry self-help 
measure. Neither of these two meas- 


ures are seen likely of success and 
are construed as vain vote-catching 
attempts to drive through highe1 
levels of support for corn, because 
they may attract followers from the 
wheat and dairy states 

Cotton is the major issue in the 
farm bill and will occupy consider- 


able attention in the debate 
Last week, it was the hope of the 


supporters of the farm bill that it 
could have been brought to the Sen- 
ate floor at once, but last minute 


changes in the Senate legislative pro- 


gram intervened and the outlook is 
now that the bill may be postponed 
until the week beginning July 28 
unless the Senate reveals unexpected 
speed in clearing other items from 
its calendar this week. During this 
period of international uncertainty 
speed the Senate would be most 


situation 1s certain 
of oratory from sev- 


unusual since the 
to be productive 
eral quarters 








DIMINISHING GROUP —A generation or so ago, there were 400 mills in 
Michigan. Now the active membership of the Michigan State Millers Assn. is 
only 14 mills. C. D. McKenzie, Jr., Harris Milling Co., Owosse, president of 
the association, hit on the idea of obtaining a group picture of the remaining 
millers, together with some representative allied tradesmen, at the recent 
annual meeting of the group held at St. Clair at the end of June. (See The 


Miller, July 1, page 7.) 


Official States 
Version Unlikely 
To Meet Acceptance 


WASHINGTON . 
doubts that Congress 
the House-passed bill this week on 
its proposal to extend Public Law 
480."" This statement was made July 
21 by a official of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. He ex- 
plained that USDA has sent another 


have 
will approve 


grave 


senior 


blast to both chambers of Congress 
against the barter provisions con- 
tained in the bill 

The official declined to forecast a 
veto of the bill if adopted by Con- 
gress, but he repeated “doubt” the 
House version would be enacted. He 
feels certain that the conference com- 
mittee will reject it 

The House acted July 21 on the 
PL 480 extension legislation after it 


had been under the hotly critical fire 


of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture who, in a week end state- 
ment, called attention to the House- 


inspired delay which is holding back 
negotiations for the disposal of more 
than $600 million-worth of agricul- 
tural commodities 
Sweeping Majority 
The plan to take up the House bill 
was approved by a sweeping majority 
of 154-24. This action reflected a neat 
legislative technique whereby the 
rules committee allowed the bill—a 
specific section of the recently beat- 
en omnibus farm bill—to the House 
floor without privilege of amendment 
It is expected that the House will 
the PL 480 extension bill with 
objectionable provisions relating 
After the house adopts its 
iction July 23 the measure will 
mmittee for 


pass 
the 
to barte1 
floor 
ro toaec 
reconciliation 


mnference c 


Currently, the U.S. is under fire 
from Canada, Australia and the Ar- 
handling of barter 
USDA has information 
that holders of barter op- 

been m substantial 
wheat in world 


gentine over its 
deals says it 
disclosing 
tions have 


discounts for 


iking 
price 

markets 
The White House 
quate grounds for a veto of the House 
PL 480 bill if it contains the barter 
provisions in doing so it will 
npelled to the 


t be ec 
acceptable Senate farn 


will have ade- 


bec i1USé 
sacrifice 
more bill 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Announces Annual 


Golf Tournament 


CHICAGO The Bakers 
Chicago will hold its second 
rolf tournament of 1958 at 
ing Green Country Club 
Heights, Ill., Aug. 14 

Advance reservations for the 
nament are requested. Tee-off 
begin at 7 a.m. Dinner 
served at 7 All members 
have their submitted to 
scoring committee by 6 p.n 


Club of 

innual 
the Roll- 
Arlington 


tour- 
time 
will be 
must 

the 


will 
p.m 


scores 


There will be 160 prizes, plus the 
blind bogey prize awarded to mem- 
bers and guests 
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Futures Trading Volume 
Increases During 1957-58 


WASHINGTON — The volume of 
futures trading in wheat, cotton, 
wool, eggs and potatoes increased in 


the year ended June 30, 1958, while 
corn, oats, soybeans, fats and oils, 
ind a number of other commodities 


showed decreases. This was reported 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
a fiscal year sum- 


ture in releasing 


mary by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administra- 
tor of CEA, said the volume of wheat 
futures trading increased for the 
third successive year. 


Wheat futures trading on all mar- 
kets, including the Chicago Board of 


Trade, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, amounted to 5.2 billion 
bushels in the 1957-58 fiscal year. 
This was 6.5% above 1956-57, and 
the largest in any fiscal year since 
1947-48. 


Aid to Activity 
‘hedging’ in wheat fu- 
tures against the risk of price de- 
clines helped to sustain activity in 
the futures market during the year,” 
Mr. Kauffman observed 

Mr. Kauffman said soybean fu- 
tures trading, although showing some 
decrease in activity, continued to hold 
second place in point of volume of 
futures trading, with substantially 
increased hedging against price risks, 
as soybean prices eased during the 
year. The trading volume, mainly on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was 3.9 


Extensive 


, 


billion bushels, or 12% smaller than 
in the 1956-57 fiscal year. 

The volume of trading in corn, 
amounting to 2 billion bushels, and 
in oats about a half billion bushels, 
declined from the preceding year. 
Activity in rye futures increased to 
approximately 1 billion bushels, the 
largest in 12 years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jurisdiction Ruled 
In Washington Wheat 


Commission Dispute 


SPOKANE, WASH.—A judge has 
ruled that Spokane County’s Superi- 
or Court has jurisdiction in the case 
of three farmers who challenge legal- 
ity of the new Washington State 
Wheat Commission. 

Superior Judge Louis Bunge denied 
contentions by the commission and 
the state department of agriculture 
that the court had no jurisdiction to 
order depositions taken from com- 
mission and department officials. 

The farmers contend the state 





wheat marketing act under which 
the commission was established is 
unconstitutional. 


The commission is designed to pro- 
mote markets and research for wheat 
and is financed by an assessment on 
growers’ commercial wheat. It was 
organized earlier this year after a 
farmer referendum and has estab- 
lished headquarters here. 





Volume of Futures Trading, All Contract Markets Combined, ba Commodities, Fiscal Years 
Ended June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958 


Commodity Unit 
Wheat 1,000 bu. 

orn 1,000 bu. 
Oats 1,000 bu. 
Rye 1,000 bu. 
Barley 1,000 bu 
Flaxseed 1,000 bu. 
Soybeans . 1,000 bu. 
Grain sorghums . Million Ib. 
Bran Tons 
Shorts Tons 
Middlings Tons 
Cottonseed meal Tons 
Soybean meal Tons 


*Equivalent to 311,000 bu 1956-57), 
*+Trading suspended Nov. 5, 1957 


Volume of Futures Trading, by Contract Markets, b 


607,000 bu. 


Per cent 
of increase 


1956-57 1957-58 or decrease 
4,885,821 5,202,953 + 65 
2,275,888 2,011,322 —I1.6 

643,368 453,635 —29.5 

913,312 998,266 + 9.3 

0 55 oo 

6,147 10,721 +744 

4,479,827 3,943,177 —!2.0 

*17.4 *34.0 +95.4 

19,680 #2,400 wane 
6,180 +720 

8,715 +1,260 _— 

133,000 90,700 —3/.8 
6,254,600 6,684,900 + 6.9 

(1957-58). 


Capen. Fiscal Years Ended 


June 30, 1957, and June 30, 19 


Per cent 
of increase 


ommodity Unit 1956-57 1957-58 or decrease 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
Wheat 1,000 bu. 3,984,641 4,354,385 + 9.3 
Corn 1,000 bu. 2,256,094 1,995,695 —!1.5 
Oats ; 1,000 bu. 598,920 427,809 —28.6 
Rye , .. 1,000 bu. 899,255 984,514 + 9.5 
Soybeans 1,000 bu. 4,415,021 3,898, 686 —!1.7 
Grain sorghums Million ib. 13.2 1.8 —86.4 
CHICAGO OPEN BOARD OF TRADE 
Wheat 1,000 bu. 92,409 86,517 — 6.4 
Corn 1,000 bu. 18,573 14,722 —20.7 
Oats ; 1,000 bu. 3,177 1,415 —55.5 
Rye : : . 1,000 bu. 10,726 10,751 + .2 
Soybeans 1,000 bu. 63,851 44,48! —30.3 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
Wheat 1,000 bu. 441,094 488 86) +10.8 
eer spre 1,000 bu. 105 0 ro 
Soybeans 1,000 bu. 910 0 
Grain sorghums . Million Ib. 4.2 32.2 
Bran Tons 19,680 *2,400 
Shorts Tons 6,180 *720 
Middlings Tons 8,715 *1,260 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Wheat 1,000 bu. 366,000 269,298 —26.4 
Oats aA a a 1,000 bu 40,050 23,670 —40.9 
Rye coce USER OS. 2,975 44 —98.5 
Barley 1,000 bu. 0 55 — 
ETP rere 1,000 bu. 6,147 10,721 +74.4 
Soybeans 1,000 bu. 45 10 —77.8 
MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Wheat - ka 1,000 bu. 1,367 3,042 +122.5 
Corn ; lectove SH Oe 1,116 905 —18.9 
Oats ‘ Davéeted 1,000 bu. 1,221 741 —39.3 
Rye - iy concep ae, . Se a 356 2,957 eee 
SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Wheat “€ kote 1,000 bu. 310 850 +174.2 
*Trading suspended Nov. 15, 1957. 





Gilbert C. Swanson 


Gilbert Swanson 
Elected Director 
Of Nebraska Mills 


OMAHA—-Gilbert C. Swanson has 
been elected a director of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, and 
its subsidiary, Caribe Mills, Inc. J. A. 
Mactier, president of the company, 
announced Mr. Swanson’s election by 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Swanson formerly was presi- 
dent and board chairman of C. A. 
Swanson & Sons, a frozen food pro- 
cessing firm which is now a part of 
Campbell Soup Co. Mr. Swanson cur- 
rently serves as vice president of 
Campbell Soup Co. He is a director 
of Northern Natural Gas Co., North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co. and a part- 
ner in Samardick & Co. 

Mr. Swanson is also identified with 
numerous other business enterprises 
in the middle west and on the west 
coast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nearly $1 Million 
Allocated by U.S. 
For Wheat Study 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Nearly 
a million dollars has been allocated 
to two government laboratories for 
research in new wheat uses, accord- 
ing to W. W. Graber, administrator 
for the Kansas Wheat Commission 
at Hutchinson. 





“Basic research in the wheat use 
field has been badly neglected,” Mr. 
Graber said. “Allocations for this 
purpose can be expected to play a 
big part in helping move supplies of 
wheat in the future. We hope for fur- 
ther emphasis on wheat utilization 
research in the next fiscal year,” he 
added. 


Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, director, 
Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Pe- 
oria, Ill., told Mr. Graber that the 
northern division had been allocated 
$802;500 and the western division at 
Albany, Cal., $193,200. 


The northern division will carry 


out research on industrial uses, mill- 
ing studies, and uses involving fer- 
mentation. The western division will 
do research on food uses and those 
feed uses not involving fermentation. 





July 22, 1958 


Brazilians Prolong 
Hutchinson Visit 
To Watch Rodeo 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS They 
are in this country to observe farm- 
ing, milling and grain handling but 
four Brazilians were more enamored 
of the rodeo staged in nearby Pretty 
Prairie and prolonged their Hutchin- 
son stay an extra night so they could 
watch the frontier show a second 
time. They spent all of July 17 here, 
going to Dodge City July 18 and from 
there to visit in Colorado and Nebras- 


ka. 

The U.S. tour, which began in 
Houston July 12, is under auspices 
of the Nebraska and Kansas wheat 


commissions. Ansel Wood, foreign ag- 
ricultural service representative, is 
accompanying the party the full dis- 
tance. 

Carlos Maria Felipe Monterec, pres- 
ident of the Millers Syndicate of 
South America, said wheat from this 
country has mostly been satisfactory 
but that some recent consignments 
did not meet specifications. He said 
lack of space for mixing made it es- 
sential that the right type wheat be 
consigned to Brazilian mills. 

Others in the party from South 
America were Walter da Silva Arau- 
yo, president of the Bakers Syndi- 
cate of South America; Alberto Vic- 
tor de Magalhaes Fonesca, wheat con- 
sultant for Brazil's department of Ag- 
riculture, and Emilio Laidner Zuneda, 
grower and cooperative leader 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New Storage Facility 
Plans Announced 


By Wall-Rogalsky 


Mc PHERSON, KANSAS The 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. here has 
announced plans to build new grain 
storage amounting to 250,000 bu. at 
Conway and Windom, both in Kansas. 

Ernest A. Wall, president of the 
firm, said the new storage will be the 
“flat” type and will be constructed 
by the Columbia Steel Tank Co., 
Kansas City. 

Approximately 150,000 bu. is to be 
added to the company’s storage at 
Windom. The new storage facilities at 
Conway will amount to 100,000 bu 
Both new facilities will be erected at 
the same time. 

The two additions will 
W-R’s storage facilities to more than 
1 million bushels. The addition at 
Windom will be 70 by 120 ft. in size 
and 20 ft. high. The Conway build- 
ing will be 50 by 160 ft. and 14 ft 
high. Each facility will have a con- 
crete floor. 


increase 





AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 
DECLINE 50% 


WASHINGTON — Australia’s 
wheat and flour exports during July- 
June, 1957-58, are estimated at ap- 
proximately 62 million bushels, com- 
pared with 126 million during 1956- 
57. This reduction of about 50% was 
due to smaller supplies available for 
export. The supply 
brought about by serious curtailment 
of production in 1957 as the result of 
drouth. Exports at the level indi- 
cated are the lowest since 1945-46, 
the last serious drouth year, when 
only 36 million bushels were export- 
ed. 


shortage was 











suly 22, 1958 


MINNEAPOLIS — The highest 
net sales and earnings in its his- 
tory were announced by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., July 22. In the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1958, Pillsbury 
earnings after taxes were $5,641,- 
700 and sales $350,610,438. In the 
previous year earnings were $4,006,- 
751 and sales $331,362,898. Per 
share earnings amounted to $5.80 
on the average number of shares 
outstanding, compared to $4.04 a 
Share last year. 

“The 


crease 


figures represent a 25% in- 
over our average per share 
earnings of the last five years and a 
healthy improvement of 44% over 
last year,” Paul S. Gerot, company 
president, said in a statement accom- 


panying Pil'sbury’s 89th annual re- 
port to stockholders. 
Dividend Totals 
Dividends paid on common stock 


$2,342,346 compared to 
$2,336,441 in the previous year. The 
number of common stockholders in 
the corporation increased from 11,444 
to 12,076 during the year. At the end 
f the year, there were 938,790 com- 
mon and 51,132 preferred 
shares outstanding 

“It should be noted that the com- 
pany’s increased earnings were 
ichieved without increases in the 


amounted t 


snares 


av- 


erage selling prices of our products 
In some cases, our prices to custom- 
ers were lower than in the previous 
year,” Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman 
of the board, and Mr. Gerot said in 
a letter to stockholders at the begin- 


ning of the annual report 
“Although were up sub- 
stantially,” they said, “the figure still 


earnings 


represents only 1.6% per dollar of 
sales.” 

Almost every division of the com- 
pany contributed to the improved 
sales and earnings result this year, 
the report states. 

The upswing in sales, said Mr 
Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury, contributed 
more revenue, but there were other 


factors which contributed largely to 
the company’s higher earnings. Listed 
as a foremost reason was the 
of a number of projects and programs 
aimed at increasing efficiency. These 
programs included plant efficiencies 
better control of commercial expense, 
systems and procedures work, effec- 
tive capital expenditures, and a cre- 
ative profit drive by management 


people 


success 


“We have made it a point in the 
last three years,” Mr. Gerot and M1 
Pillsbury told stockhclders, “to urge 


ill of our people to be active and cre- 
ative in searching for new ways to 
do things better. Their response to 
this challenge had a good deal to do 
with our improved performance in the 
past year.” 
Decentralization Introduced 

To help facilitate this challenge, a 
formal policy of internal decentrali- 
zation of authority was introduced 


last year. “As Pillsbury grows and 
becomes more complex, with an in- 
creasing number of products,” Mr 


Gerot said, “it becomes more import- 
ant to spread the power to make de- 
more widely. More decisions 
responsible people 
the 


cisions 
must be made by 
everywhere who 
action.” 


are close to 


scene ol 


In a related move, the company al- 
so announced a new divisional organi- 
zation. Pillsbury’s three major oper- 
ating 


ireas consumer, industrial, 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Reports 
Highest Net Sales, Earnings 


and agricultural now operate as 
complete business enterprises. “We 
believe this will lead to increased ef- 
ficiency, increased ability to compete, 
and ultimately to better earnings,” 
Mr. Gerot said. 

Growth and gains in other import- 
ant areas were stressed: 

Capital expenditures during the 
year on plant replacement, moderni- 
zation, and expansion exceeded $4.7 
million. In addition, construction be- 
gan during the year on two new re- 
frigerated products plants, one at 
East Greenville, Pa., and the second 
at New Albany, Ind. By May 31, 


products and consumer baking mixes 
in Midland, Ontario, Canada, which, 
Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury said, will 


enable the firm to give better service 
to Canadian consumer cutlets. On 
May 31, construction on this plant 
was most complete 
H is the report by divisions 
BAKERY PRODUCTS: The mar- 


ket r bakery mixes continued to 
expa and Pillsbury’s share of this 
business grew during the year. The 
future of the bakery mix business ap- 
pez promising. 

E ry flour sales held up well dur- 
ing year, but because of an in- 
tens competitive situation prices 
wel t satisfactory 

A new turbo bread flour made in 
the turbo milling insta!lation at Enid 
Ok! was introduced to a large and 
important segment of the bakery 
tra luring the year. This flour has 























the East Greenville plant was about been well-received by the industry 
90% complete, and it is hoped that Institutional products business was 
production can be underway by mid- hampered somewhat during the year 
August. by the government effort to disposs 
The New Albany site, which is just of flour surpluses by a “give away” 
across the river from Pillsbury’s Lou- program. In spite of this, business 
isville plant, will also house the re- continued to increase. The total “Eat- 
frigerated division’s research and de- ing-Out” market continues to grow, 
velopment laboratories, which are and total deliveries have increased 
presently located in Louisville. Pre- eat ear since Pillsbury formally 
liminary grading has been completed organized this section of its business 
and construction is scheduled to start in 1955. During the vear Pillsbury in- 
in mid-July troduced several new products in the 
Pillsbury is building a new plant institutional field—the most notable 
for the production of refrigerated PILLSBURY I, 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Comparative Consolidated Statement of Financial Position 
May 31, 1958 May 31, 1957 
CURRENT ASSETS 
ash $ 8,551,785 $ 5,794,026 
Receivables 31,653,348 32,695,487 
Inventories 29,156,560 36,802,358 
Advances on purchases 853,527 352,035 
Prepaid expenses 1,636,091 976,203 
Total current assets $ 71,851,311 $ 80,620,109 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $ $ 732,115 
Trade accounts payable 8,442,577 7,773,036 
Accrued liabilities and miscellaneous accounts payable 7,343,375 4,498 887 
Dividends payable 637,891 641,72 
Current portion of long-term debt 67,957 66,790 
Taxes on income 6,504,338 3,488 166 
Total current liabilities $ 22,996,138 $ 34,200,715 
Net current assets (working capita $ 48,855,173 $ 46,419,394 
Property, plant and equipment 41,651,453 85 233 
Miscellaneous assets, net 1,449,869 121,862 
Intangibles l ! 
$ 91,956,496 $ 87,726,490 
DEDUCT 
ong-term debt, non-current portion 20.979. 594 9.397.550 
Net assets $ 70,976,902 $ 68,328,940 
OWNERSHIP 
$4 cumulative preferred stock $ 5,113,200 $ 5,736,200 
Common stock 23,469,750 23,374,375 
Additional paid-in capita 4,822,583 4,737,592 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the busine 37,571,369 34,480,773 
$ 70,976,902  $ 68,328,940 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of Earnings 


INCOME 
Net sales of products and services 
Interest and other miscellaneous income 


COST AND EXPENSES 
Cost of products s 
Selling, general an 
Depreciation 
Interest and 
Miscellaneous 


a 


debt expense 
deductions 


Earnings before provision for ncome 


Provision for taxes on income 


Net earnings for the year 


o 
d administrative expenses 


Year ended May 3 














958 957 
$350,610,438 $331, 362,898 
638,750 584,135 
$351,249, 188 $331 ,947,033 
277,964,432 $264,593,259 
54,990,654 53,525,244 
3,073,473 2,827,716 
2,020,374 2,146,659 
238,555 651,404 
$338, 287,488 $323,744,282 
$ 961,700 $ 2 


7,320,00 





$ 5,641,70 $ 4,006.75 


Consolidated Statement of Accumulated Earnings 


May 31, 1957 
for the year 


Balance at 
Net earnings 


Cash dividends declared 


Year ended Ma 








Preferred, at the rate of $4 per share $ 208 758 (gat ne 
Common, at the rate of $2.50 per share 2,342,346 2,551,104 
Balance at May 31, 1958 $ 37,571,369 
Consolidated Statement of Additional Paid-in Capital 
Year ended May 3 958 
Balance at May 3!, 1957 $ 4,737.59 
Excess of proceeds received over the par value of 3.8/5 shares of P . 
common stock issued under restricted stock option plan 3 658 
Discount on preferred stock repurchased 133 
>? 
Balance at May 3!, 1958 $ 4,822,583 





Richardson 


Ingram H. 


© 
Ingram H. Richardson 
Asks More Accuracy 


In Scale Promotion 
ABSECON, N.J.—A plea for great- 


the promotional claims 
yf scale manufacturers was made by 


Ingram H. Richardson, president of 


lracy in 


Richardson Scale C Cilfton, N.J., at 
1 Scale Manufacturers Assn. meeting 
held here at the Seaview Country 
Club 

Mr. Richardson suggested that the 
association take a more active role 
in policing of advertising claims 
pointing out that such action would 
be of great benefit to industry 

The association has recently com- 
pleted a compendiu equipment 
and maintena! recommendations 
for a national trucking association 


iaking a similar study 


)perative Mill- 


and is now 


wr the Association ol! 


ers. Accuracy ¢ laims, while perhaps 

theoretically correct can be most 

misleading, according to Mr. Richard- 

son, when applied to plant operating 

conditions on a variety of materials 
an RE A S THE STAFF °¢-— 


United Grain Growers 


Will Pay Dividend 


WINNIPEG—A dividend of 5% on 


Y 


| 





tne paid-up par vaiue of its Ciass 
\ preferred) shares will be paid 
by United Gr Growers, Ltd., on 
it Sept. 1. Preferred shares 
have pal i f $20 each. The 
( pany has also indicated its inten- 
tion to pay a dividend of $1 a share 
the paid-up par value of Class 
B” (membership) shares which are 
ilued at $5 each. The latter is out 
I eal priated it the rate 
yf 25¢ per annum in the four-year 
period ending July 31, 1958, and will 
also be paid on or about Sept. 1 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect July 21 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tion in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 14. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses, are as follows: Canadian 


and U.S. Atlantic ports 8') (74); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 


ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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| ee YUR buying across the country 
receded to a moderately slow 
pace in the seven-day period ending 
July 21. In the Southwest, bakers 
have sufficient supplies to carry them 
until the harvest is completed and 
the ultimate status of the billion- 
bushel wheat crop definitely decided 
There was some buying of soft wheat 
flour the central states and of 
wheat types in the spring 
mills region, but strictly on a 
m dest —T tle 
Bakery flour prices moved up 3¢ 
the week in the spring wheat 
nills area and 10¢ in the Southwest. 
In both instances increases were the 
result of tight wheat supplies. Buyers 

f hard winter wheat flour, however, 
look for a flood of wheat to 
soften the price structure, despite 
the steady flow of major offerings in- 
to government storage. 

Although total flour purchased in 
the Southwest to date from the new 
crop totals roughly 9 million sacks, 
this is barely 40% of the amount 
taken in the first heavy buying ac- 
tivity just a year ago. 

Sales in the Southwest 
about 370% of 





spring 


wheat 


7 
Stil 


for the 


week amounted to 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 200% in the central states and 


129% in the spring wheat mills area. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 102% of five- 
lay milling capacity, compared with 
99% the previous week and 96% a 
year ago. There was a slight increase 

7% in Southwest production for 
the week, along with a 3% increase 
in the interior Northwest and 2% in 
the Northwest. All other areas show- 


ed declines of 1% from a week 
earlier. (See tables on page 9.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: Sales figures rose 


moderately in the seven-day period 
ending July 21 as more buyers of 
spring wheat bakery types found it 
expedient to come into the market 
on a short term basis. Sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week amounted 
to 129% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 83% a week earlier 
and 79% a year ago. Most buyers 
booked their needs through the end 
of July, while a few saw fit to secure 
requirements into August. Prices 
rose 3¢ for the week on spring wheat 
bakery flours. 

Shipping directions were good as 
the trade began to lean more heavily 
on old contracts to carry it through 
to new crop time. Shipments by 
spring wheat mills for the week 
imounted to 98% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 89% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 

The family flour end of the busi- 
ness was extremely slow, with prices 
in this area unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections were fair for this time of 
year. Mills are awaiting the new 
spring wheat crop before announcing 
renewal of promotional activities. 

Although spring wheat clear flour 
prices remained unchanged for the 
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Flour Buying at Slower Pace 
As Users of Southwest Types 


Await Completion of Harvest 








week, there was a firmer undertone 
as mills stepped up their efforts to 
purchase these types for their own 
use. 

Running time in the spring wheat 
mills area for the week ranged from 
4 to 5 days, almost unchanged from 
the previous week. Production by 
mills at Minneapolis for the period 
amounted to 90% of five-day milling 

>. 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











capacity, compared with 91% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 102% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 98% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 96% the pre- 
vious week and 81% a year ago. 
Quotations July 18, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.91@ 
6.01, spring short patent $6.01@6.11, 
spring high gluten $6.21@6.31, first 
clear $5.27@5.57, whole wheat $5.91 
@6.01; family flour $6.30@6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Threats of war had 
no effect on flour buyers, and almost 
no hard winter wheat booking was 


done late last week or early this 
week beyond the usual sales to those 
who buy only on a weekly basis. 
Most bakers are able to stay on the 
sidelines as spectators for awhile due 
to purchases made a week ago. Some 
large buyers and fair portion of the 
smaller ones are not covered for 
more than four or five weeks. But 
these cautious ones have seen noth- 
ing yet to change their expectations 
of future wheat price action. 

Recorded sales percentages of hard 
winter wheat mills last week aver- 
aged about 370% of capacity, com- 
pared with 800% in the preceding 
week and 89% a year ago. Most sales 
in both weeks occurred in the period 
of July 11-14 and really comprised 
one booking period involving about 
8 million sacks of flour, which sub- 
sequent acceptances probably 
brought up to about 9 miilion. While 
this is a_ substantial volume, it 
amounts to only about 40% of the 
flour purchased a year ago in the 
first buying wave. 

Some family flour was sold in the 
past week, a few mills booking their 
jobber customers for a brief period 
ahead, but nowhere near as far in 
advance as is usual for this time of 
year. Caution in family flour buying 
is even more of a factor than in bak- 
ery flour this season, since there are 
ample supplies of family type wheats 
available. Most of the larger family 
flour sellers have not yet covered 
their trade ahead to any measurable 
extent. 

Export interest remains light. 
Shipments to the Near East on pre- 
viously scheduled business seem to be 
moving without incident, but all ex- 
porters are watching the situation 
closely. 

Clears are firmer, based primarily 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum Quotations Unchanged, Semolina 
Price Rise Stimulates Moderate Buying 


URUM prices were unchanged 

during the seven-day period 
ending July 21, although there was a 
firmer undertone due to a shortage 
of free market supplies which may 
grow more acute before it improves 
Semolina prices were increased 10¢, 
a good indicator of the developing 
situation. 

A little semolina buying was 
squeezed out on the rise, but nothing 
of significant quantity. Most manu- 
facturers of durum products are cov- 
ered into September, and a_ few 
beyond that period. 

Wheat arrivals at Minneapolis in- 
creased last week, but the bulk of 
this went into Commodity Credit 
Corp. storage. 

With the 1958-59 durum crop ex- 
pected to be down sharply, mills ex- 
pect to find it necessary to turn to 
CCC stocks to fill their requirements. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 89% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis July 18 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.41 @2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.40@2.41 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.38@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.34@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Ce 157,500 140,559 89 
Previous week 157,500 *151,455 96 
Tee (Dn 663n00< 156,500 143,683 92 
Crop year 

production 

ce: PL ID (<sc5 oss aaciendes Gene 332,844 
i CE RUS cansecen cen unee eG ee 328,939 

*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Register 
Strong Advances 
In Most Areas 


ILLFEED prices registered 

strong advances across the 
country in the seven-day period end- 
ing July 21, reflecting the favorable 
price position of wheat offals com- 
pared with other protein feeds. Mid- 
dlings led the parade in most areas, 
with some advances of $6 reported 
over the previous week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,942 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,050 tons 
in the previous week and 46,784 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Local prices were 
bullish all week. Pressures outside 
the spring wheat mills area contrib- 
uted as much as did buying interest 
in the local market. The Minneapol's 
market benefitted from the over-all 
position of millfeeds across the coun- 
try, a position quite favorbale price- 
wise with other protein feeds. 

The lack of additional running 
time at the mills helped keep the 
situation strong. As in past weeks, 
middlings showed the most bounce, 
with sacked offerings demanding $5 
more than the previous week. Bran 
moved up $2, while red dog and flour 
midds. were up similar amounts. Lo- 
cal jobbers also had a good week, 
and reported excellent buying inter- 
est from all segments of the trade. 
Most major mills are at the point 
where the only quotations for ship- 
ment being made are for dates scat- 
tered through August. 

Quotations July 18: Bran $34.50@ 
35, standard midds. $44@44.50, flour 
midds. $50, red dog $52@54. 

Kansas City: Bolstered by firmness 
of the feed ingredient market, mill- 
feed continued relatively strong de- 
spite some slackening in demand. 
After prices hit a peak in the cur- 
rent upward swing late last week, 
some reselling by jobbers weakened 
the market. Mills were reluctant to 
revise their price basis, but did come 
down somewhat in their ideas. For- 
mula feed demand continues good 
and the general feeling is that con- 
sumption of millfeed will be high at 
present price _ relationships. Good 
milldoor demand from truckers and 
feeders for sacked products con- 
tinues to be a strengthening factor 
Quotations July 21, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $30@30.75, shorts $40 25 
@41, sacked; bran $30@30.75, mid- 
dlings $39@39.75, shorts $40@40.75, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was heavy for 
millfeed last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Bran advanced $3.75 and 
shorts $4.50. Quotations July 18, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $33.75@ 
34.25, shorts $40.25@40.75. 

Salina: Demand was excellent, with 
bran $5.50 ton higher and shorts $6 
ton higher. Supplies were very scarce. 
Quotations July 17, basis delivered 
Kansas City: Bran $34.50@35, gray 
shorts $41@41.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for all types 
of millfeed was in excess of offer- 
ings and prices zoomed. Mixers, im- 
pelled by high protein feed costs, 
were turning more to millfeed. Quo- 
tations July 18, up $4@4.50, com- 
pared with a week ago, basis Kan- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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sh Middle East war scare was 
the dominant factor in higher 
wheat futures which occurred early 
in the seven-day period ending July 
21 as the billion-bushel Southwest 
harvest entered its final phase. But 
the international crisis failed to sus- 
tain its pressure on prices, and by 
the close July 21 prices were dropping 
back to previous levels. More normal 
market factors such as _ inclement 
weather, short supplies and the day- 
to-day pressures of buying and sell- 
ing returned to prominence. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 21 were: Chicago—July $1.87% 
@%, September $1.88% @ 5s, Decem- 
ber $1.9444@%s, March $1.93% @, 
May $1.975<s; Kansas City — July 
$1.834%, September $1.85%, Decem- 
ber $1.90%; Minneapolis—July $2.21, 
September $2.084%%, December $2.10. 

Several days of mounting tensions 
in Lebanon and Iraq moved wheat 
futures up 4 to 5¢ in most major 
markets. But by July 18, with the 
tensions failing to rise higher for the 
time being, futures began to lose 
their buoyancy. Sellers soon ex- 
pressed eagerness to profit from the 
earlier rise and the trend turned 
toward softness. As selling took 
place at the week end, absorption 
was good, but the weakness mounted, 
and prices lost another 2 to 3¢ at 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

Rainy, damaging weather over 
both the central states and South- 
west exerted mixed pressures, most 
of it bullish, however, as markets 
already short of new crop wheat con- 
tinued to bid aggressively for meager 
offerings. The latest rains over the 
Southwest were expected to inflict 
some damage to quality, and prices 
gained added strength midway in the 
period from this possibility. 

Almost simultaneously with level- 
ing off of Middle East tensions, rains 
slowed in the Southwest, offering an- 
other chance to move back into fields 


to finish the harvest, and futures 
began to soften further. Also, the 
widespread knowledge that South- 


west storage facilities—even the vast 
new capacities built in recent months 

are fast filling up, led many to 
forecast a late-harvest surge of new 
wheat to market, with a weakening 
effect expected on prices. Buyers 
view the billion-bushel crop, despite 
the steady flow into government stor- 
age, and predict that a _ sizable 
amount will still spill over into the 
open market. 

Bakers are among the prime be- 
lievers in this theory that the record 
crop will have to bring down prices, 
despite the more favorable rate for 
government loan. With sufficient flour 
now purchased to last from a couple 
of weeks to almost four months, bak- 
ers have withheld any more pur- 
chases of flour for the present. As a 
result, mill buying of wheat slowed, 
as did hedging, and the price struc- 


ture was subject to additional soft- 
ness. 
The export markets were quiet 


last week, although Israel was issued 


a Public Law 480 authorization to 
purchase 1.25 million bushels of 


wheat. About the same time, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. moved to stimu- 
late overseas sales of U.S. wheat by 
revising its payment-in-kind regula- 
tions. Exporters are now permitted 
to buy CCC wheat with script as 


soon as registered, a procedure which 
CCC hopes will speed accumulation 
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Wheat Futures Drop Back 
After Initial War Scare 


of supplies. West Germany lifted 1.5 
million bushels of wheat and Japan 
1 cargo of white wheat, the only sig- 
nificant purchases of the week. 
Receipts Rise 

Cash receipts at Minneapolis were 
up last week and totaled 877 cars. 
Duluth arrivals amounted to 821 cars 
during the same period. Mill stocks 
of wheat remained light and there 
was good demand from mills. The 
local market gained strength, too, 
from news of light arrivals in hard 
winter markets. Cash prices for 
spring wheat at Minneapolis were 
4 to 12¢ bu. higher than a week ago. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.2% com- 
pared with 12.9% during the com- 
parable week last year. 

At the close on July 18, No. 1 dark 


northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring through 12% protein closed 


at 24 to 30¢ over the Minneapolis 
September price, 13% protein 26 to 
31¢ over, 14% protein 28 to 32¢ over, 


15% 32 to 35¢ over, 16% 41 to 45¢ 
over and 17% 47 to 52¢ over. The 


Minneapolis September price closed 
at $2.1042. 


Durum receipts were moderately 
light and prices unchanged. Top 
quality offerings brought $2.42 bu. 


(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, Ib. 


Ordinary $2.34'/2 @2.39'/2 
12% Protein 2.352 @2.40'2 
13% Protein 2.362 @2.41'/2 


14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


2.382 @2.42'/2 
2.42'/2@2.47'/2 
2.51 /2@2.56'/2 


17% Protein 2.58'/2 @2.63'/2 
Protein premiums for over 7%, Ic each 
Ya% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib.; 
one cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Premiums Firmer 

The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City showed no important changes in 
the past week. Premiums firmed a 
little on ordinary and lower protein 
types, while the higher protein types 
were firm on the low side for new 
crop wheat. Adjustments were made 
on the top side, showing changes to 
a new crop basis and resulting in 7¢ 
reductions, but this was not a reflec- 
tion on either supply or demand for 
good milling wheat. 

Supplies of milling types on the 
Kansas City floor were light, al- 
though there was some pickup in of- 
ferings late last week. Such wheat 
is readily taken by mill buyers, who, 
however, are doing most of their busi- 
ness directly in the country, seeking 
bakery-type supplies. The premium 
basis now reflects more than net loan 
to producers of these high protein 
wheats in many places, and some sub- 
stantial purchases are being made. 

Country prices for ordinary wheat 
are still 12 to 14¢ below the loan and 
offer farmers little incentive to sell 
any storable wheat. As a result, there 
has been no pressure on the market 
and receipts at Kansas City continue 
to lag behind expectations. This is 
due, in part, to the price situation, in 
part to well-filled storage, and in part 
to the filling of a much expanded ele- 
vator space in the country. Last 
week’s wheat arrivals at Kansas City 
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weste Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimeted output of all 
mills the U.S. expressed in percentages 
July 13-20 Pre us July 14 u 6-23, July 17-24 
958 week 957 956 9cc 
Northwest 676.428 663,938 678,492 696,227 575,148 
Southwest 319,039 228,42 87,133 1,216,493 230,14 
Buffalo 545 204 548 054 531,439 499.124 26,368 
Centr and Southeast 501,713 506,554 530,250 518,84 573,057 
North Pacific Coast 3 308 312,025 309,452 292,787 302,89 
Totals 3,353,692 3,258.99 3,236,766 3,223,472 3 7,604 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 7 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,532,016 4,404.04 
Accumulated total this month 742,542 2 526 
*Revised 
Crop year flour pr t 
—Percentage o apacity operated 3 week ee ot iat 
July 13-20 Previous July 14 July 16-23 7-24 y 
1958 week 957 956 o 9S 
Northwest 98 96 - ~ 845 3 
Southwest 0 03 9 9 9 3,429.19 
Buffalo 2 2 469 
Central and S. E 85 86 93 85 8 S 371.3 
No. Pacific Coast 9 95 é 86 86 831.3 840.68 
Totals 02 99 96 94 94 8,683.53 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 5-day week F 
capacity output tivity is ty 2 ? y 
July 13-20 207,707 90 July 5 4 
Previous week 209.079 9 Previous week 
Yea ago C 226,000 95 Ye 9 8 
Two years ago 217,000 235,389 99 Tw ea 9g 
Five-year average 94 Five-ve e } °° 
Ten-year average 94 Ten-ye 3 98 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ . , , 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
and lowa City (including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac S-day week Flour 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 13-20 461,000 468,72 2 July 13 974,9 052,19 7 
Previous week 461,000 *454,859 99 Pre k 974.9 992,509 6! 
Year ago 430,500 452,492 04 Year ag : 953,293 92 
Two years ago 454,500 460,838 wo ye 3 927,89 90 
Five-year average 92 F ve-ye ae ee 
Ten-yea verage 84 en-ye 
*Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST M Oh Michigan, W 
Pr pal mills on the North Pacific Coast jiana, Kentucky, North Car ennessee 
p Virg eorg i easte M 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Ser eee Rise ; 
Washington Mills te tout sivit 
. y pu vity 
S-day week Flour " uly 9 8s 
capacity output tivity Pre ~ k 9 0 4 86 
201,500 86,022 92 Ye a 93 
201,500 83,025 9 Two ye 3 7 5 
215,000 181.527 84 ~—s- Five-ye 84 
215,000 78,557 83 «= Ten-ye ¢ 
age 84 Re 
- 84 
- BUFFALO 
7 5 S.day week Flour % ac 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills pa >utput tivity 
July 13-20 28,500 28,04 97 July 13 489 S45 204 
Previous week 25,286 129,106 00 Pre veek 489 548 054 2 
Year ago 38.750 127.925 92. Y 3 475'000 531.439 2 
Two years ago 33,200 114,230 82 Two ye 7 499,124 109 
Five-yea verage 86 Five-ye 06 
Ten-year average 82 T ye ( 
were only 3,296 cars, compared with vheat pric t Kansas City July 18 
5,103 from the short crop a year ago shov ee anv tablk 
Ordinary wheat closed July 21 N Dark os $1.83@2.32'% 
9 naar to %é over the } wt N Dark 82@2.31 % 
2¢ under to *2¢ ver the July 1 No. 3 Dark N 80@2.29% 
of $1.831%. This represented a l's¢ t No. 4 Dark 78@2.27% 
‘ . ‘nm tho minut t er N Red 83@! .88'% 
2¢ gain in the premium fi r the week No. 2 Re 82@!.87% 
A 3¢ gain on the low side was repr = 80@ 1 86% 
‘ 4 Re ++ * ‘ 
sented by the 12% protein range N R 8@!.85 
5@17e¢ over, and the bottom was uy At Ft. Worth N l ordinary hard 
2¢ on 12.50° which closed at 8@21¢ winter wheat was s Julv 21 at 
over. Thirteen percent and higher $? 17@2.19 rail basis delivered Texas 
wheat was unchanged at the botton common points. A premium of 2 to 3¢ 
of the range to 7¢ lower on the toy was bei ffered for 13 protein 
with 13% at 15@25¢ over, and 14 i4 6 | The d vee 
at 19@3l¢ over slow f linal wheat but 
The approximate range of cas 14% protei ughe 
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has announced that 
John H. Kelly has been named sales promotion manager of the vitamin divi- 
sion. R. Semmes Clarke has been named manager of sales control. Mr. Kelly, 


Appointments. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 


assistant to the general manager, joined Roche in 
mber of the sales control department in the pharmaceutical spe- 
ilties division. Prior to this he worked as a medical service representative 
r the Upjohn Co. Mr. Clarke has been commercial assistant in the vitamin 
vision. He ined Roche in 1954 after serving nine years with Merck & Co. 
production, production planning and commercial de- 


administrative 


iS a supervisor in the 


irtments 


Salesman Retires. The retirement of William J. Smith, sales- 


in for the vitamin division of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., for the past 12 
s S innounced by R. W. Smith, division general manager. Mr. 
Smith has represented the division in the New York Metropolitan area and 


1946, after serving as salesman 
from 1925-1942, and as a sales- 


ned Roche on Aug. 15, 
*nburgh Co. 
1942-1946. 


New England. He 
i sales manager of R. J 


Lever Bros. Co. from 


Strase 


Superintendents Entertained, Mill superintendents 
suhler, McPherson, Newton and Wichita and their wives were guests 

1 it a buffet supper at the home of William P. Riley, William Kelly 

and Mrs. Riley. A dozen millers and their wives 
former president of the Association of 


intendent, 


Milling Co. super 


re in the party. Mr. Riley is a 


At Cc onferenee. The world wheat situation is being discussed by 
U.S. and foreign farm leaders, economists and government officials July 20- 


Aug. 2 at an International Wheat Surplus Conference sponsored by the eco- 
Dakota State College at Brookings. Five U.S 
representatives are attending: Don Paarlberg, 
issistant secretary of agriculture; Dr. Max Myers, USDA's Foreign Agricul- 
rvice administrator; Patrick M. O’Leary, FAS assistant administrator 
r market development; Robert Post, head, food and feed grain section, sta- 


lic department of South 


griculture 


tistical and historical research branch, agricultural economics division, Agri- 
iitural Marketing Service, and Raymond E. Vickery, director, FAS Grain 
EF ea Tr) Ss I 


Fourth Generation. The fourth generation has entered the 
©. A. Cooper Co. of Humboldt, Neb. Guy Cooper, Jr., president, has announced 
the appointment of his nephew, Jack Cooper, as director of quality control. 
He is the son of John R. Cooper, executive vice president, and a great-grandson 
f O. A. Cooper, the company’s founder. The firm will celebrate the 80th 
its founding next year. 


inniversary ol 





William Riddel John T. Dallas 


WHEAT BOARD APPOINTMENTS—William Riddel, a commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board since 1950, has been appointed assistant chief 
commissioner to fill the position held by William C. McNamara who was re- 
cently named chief commissioner. John T. Dallas, who has been associated 
with the grain trade in Winnipeg for more than 30 years, has been appointed 
a commissioner, effective Sept. 1. 
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Australian Wheat Acreage Forecast 
At 11.5 Million Acres for 1958 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA — Aus- 
tralian wheat acreage for all purposes 
in 1958 is forecast at 11.5 million 
acres, based on estimates for each 
of the five principal wheat-producing 
states. About 10.5 million acres are 
expected to be harvested for grain 
and the remainder harvested as hay. 
This would be a larger proportion of 
the acreage than is usually harvested 
as hay, but fodder reserves in east- 
ern states were completely used up 
during the past dry season. 

Wheat acreage of 10.5 million acres 
would be 40% above the small acre- 
age harvested for grain last year. 
With average yields on the forecast 
acreage, about 175 million bushels 
would be harvested. If weather con- 
tinues favorable throughout the sea- 
son, however, the outturn could be 
well over 175 million bushels. 

Conditions were excellent for seed- 
ing in New South Wales, Queenstown, 
and Western Australia, but were less 
favorable in Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, where some areas did not get 
rain at the right time. On the whole, 
the season for Australia has been 
highly satisfactory so far. 

Reserve Reduced 

With present prospects for an ap- 
preciable surplus from the coming 
harvest in all states, the Australian 
Wheat Board has considered it 
to reduce the planned reserve for 
carryover on Nov. 30, 1958, from 14.5 
million bushels to 12.5 million. The 
reduction takes place in the reserves 
in New South Wales. This action 
frees an additional two million bush- 


safe 


els for export from Australia this 
season. 

Meanwhile, John McEwen, minis- 
ter for trade, has advocated estab- 


lishment. of an international agree- 
ment that would set rules aimed at 
ironing out price fluctuations for ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. He made this 
proposal while addressing delegates 
to the Australian Primary Producers 
Union’s annual conference. 

Mr. McEwen observed that the gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade 
has helped stabilize marketing condi- 
tions as regards manufactured prod- 
ucts by checking adoption of discrim- 
inatory tariffs. Something similar 
should be done for primary producers, 
he said, to give “predictability and 
stability” to prices of these commodi- 
ties. 


Mr. McEwen also said international 
ru'es to avoid fluctuations in primary 





Valdemar A. Egekvist, 
Bakery Founder, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Egekvist, 


Valdemar A. 
founder and chairman of 


the board of Egekvist Bakeries and 
a prominent member of the baking 


industry for many years, died here 
recently of a heart attack. Mr. Ege- 
kvist was 73. With a brother, the late 
Soren A. Egekvist, he had pioneered 
in the development of branch retail 
bake shops and self-service bakeries 
in large food stores. 

Mr. Egekvist was a native of Den- 
mark, where he learned his trade in 
the family bakery. He came to Min- 
neapolis in 1904, and fcur years later 
opened his first Egekvist bakery in 
Minneapolis. The firm has now grown 
to more than 50 Egekvist shops in 
Minneapolis and suburbs. 

Mr. Egekvist is survived by his 
wife, Katherine, a son, four daugh- 
ters and 16 grandchildren, 


production should be developed. He 
called attention to the fact that Cey- 
lon has been an historic buyer of 
Australian flour but had not bought 
a single ton from Australia in the 
past 15 months. France and Germany, 
he declared, has been selling flour to 
Ceylon cheaper than Australia could, 
despite the fast that Australia is one 
of the lowest cost producers of wheat. 

However, since this talk, Ceylon 
has made a decision to buy 20,000 
tons Australian flour. This decision 
is regarded as a move towards re- 
storation of traditional Australian 
flour trade with Ceylon 

The purchase followed trade talks 
in Canberra between the Australian 
and Ceylonese ministers for trade 
Further discussion will be held in 
Ceylon in September 
S THE STAFF OF 


———— BREAD Lire—— 


Canadian Doctor 
Heads for Arctic 


To Prove Fat Theory 

MONTREAL — A Montreal doctor 
has left on another expedition to the 
Arctic hoping to uncover evidence 
among the Eskimos in support of his 
theory that a high fat diet is desira- 
ble rather than dangerous from the 
health point of view 


He is Dr. Ray Lawson and he 
claims the idea that eating lots of fat 
is a major cause of heart and arterial 


never been proved. He 
himself, for more than a year, has 
lived on a diet which supplies 80‘ 
of his calories from fat 

Dr. Lawson will investigate the 
eating habits of the Black River tribe 

hitherto virtually untouched by the 
white man’s influence. He comments: 
“These Eskimos are especially im- 
portant because their entire diet con- 
sists of food they kill, a diet which 
I have reason to believe is high in fat 
content.” 

Dr. Lawson has made 17 
trips and his primary object on 
trip is to work with a 
medical team treating 
tribes. 


diseases has 


Arctic 
this 

seven-man 
nomadic 


———BREAD THE STAFF fF LIFE— 


STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

CAWKER CITY, KANSAS Bai- 
ley-Lynch Grain Co. here has begu 
construction of a new storage bu ld- 
ing, 140 by 60 ft. in size, with a sto 
age capacity of 140,000 bu. The new 
structure is being erected 
to the firm’s quonset storage 
here 


adjacent 
buildi: 





USDA REVISES 
GR 345 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricu'ture has revised GR 
345. incorporating ame 
ments previously 


Besides nd- 


issued, the revision 
contains a new amendment provid'ng 
similar Commodity Credit Corp. sub- 
s'dy-in-kind payments as those ant ‘r 
the feed grain subsidy order No. 358. 
Under the amendment, CCC w edi 
may b> purchased for export in anti- 
cipation of sales which, when lifted, 
will earn subsidy. The sales will be 
made on the basis of a price reflect- 
ing the statutory domestic 
price of 105% of the prevailing sup- 
port price plus carrying charges. The 
purchaser is required to post cash or 
a letter of credit which may be re- 
deemed as the subsidy is earned. 


resale 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow's hope?” 


ell admit that’s a pretty lofty title, 
young lady. But what we mean is that 

you and the thousands of other farm girls are 

mighty important to this country’s future. 

Whereas your farm background will serve you 
well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s look at your 
future on the farm. 

From our point of view, it looks like a mighty 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so fast, 
cities starting to burst at their seams—people 
will be needing more and more things from the 
farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. 

Why do we feel you’re so important? You'll 
be tomorrow’s farm homemaker. You'll have 
the job of providing your home with warmth 
and love and happiness. We couldn’t very well 
do without you. 

How will /iving on the farm be? Ask your 
mother how much things have improved on the 
farm just since you were a baby. Then look at all 
the progress that’s already been made in making 
a housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 


Why, right now you can have all the conven- 
iences that any housewife has—even those living 
in the largest cities. And in years to come, 
living should be even more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is booming, 
there’ll be 136 


people to feed and clothe for every 100 today. 


before the turn of the century 


That’s a whale of an increase. And it means a 


tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of 


our farm families. 


But as we said earlier, young lady, without you 


and your influence, the future in farming 
wouldn’t be nearly so bright 

Did we say you’re “tomorrow's hope?” 

We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

* * * * x 

Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that this 
pretty young lady is tomorrow's hope, and we're 
all counting heavily on her. 

We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up in our 


93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, 


and we know the fine kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 
fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 
her mother has. . . with the stamina of a pioneer, 
the devotion of a saint, and a : 
love and understanding that defies description. 
this 


Yes, tomorrow looks bright for young 


princess and her crown 
And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 
bright, Through 


Processing, Our aim is to change an ever-increas- 


our future is too. Creative 


farm crops into finished 


ing number of raw 


products people will need and buy. 
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23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 


precious gift of 
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COLORADO SCENERY—Members of the board of governors of the American chairman; Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Bakers Assn. recently took the opportunity to relax amid the picturesque Edwin R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. Seated in the picture at the 
scenery of the Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado Springs, Colo. In the picture right are (left to right): Ogden A. Geilfuss, Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
at the left are (left to right): Charles J. Regan, Inter-State Bakeries Corp., Ga.; John R. Dow, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, and Howard O. 
Chicago; William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA Hunter, Chicago, president of the American Institute of Baking. 








Analysis of Food in farm prices in 1957 held the farm- AUSTRALIAN SALE 


er’s share at the 1956 level—halt- 


Marketing Costs ing the decline which had been under yo.) catink ak of 3 ’ “Hunter’s CREAM” 


way since 1951 





Given in Re ort TI t t t that ket 000 tons wheat to Japan, bringing 1" 7 
» repor 3 Ol iat market- . - 
P ee oe edhe e business under the Australian-Japa The Oldest Flour 
WASHINGTON Mark ing charges in 1957 were nearly dou- Rie ) ° , 
S 2 ‘ retine at es t ae emen of 95 t . > . 

Pee Bie pebrtitcdactedody Pinas euing ble those in 1945, whereas the farm " : igreement of iyu¢é Brand in Kansas 
charges accounted for 60% of the value of food was up 17%. oun tons Lat om ae th he 
money consumers paid for food in ‘ . tnat Jor more than cighty years 

an Be Both payments to farmers and mar- h bead ot a ae | 

1957, the same as in 1956, according keting ches mo! th doubled = mas stood at the very top of Ux 

— e g ‘narges ore an oubdie 
to a report issued by the U.S. De- 8 t 


mst between 1940 and 1957, according to 
partment of Agriculture. The remain- 


11 ’ ry id 
ing 40°% represented the farmer's che sepert. Setel grtees for Soe ae Gooch 5 Best The Hunter Milling Co. 


: Pini : 1957 also were more than double the 
mare at the dene s Cee Cae. 1940 level and were about the same Welli K 
The proportions of the food dollar : 1951 ; i 1952. : rE : ellington, Kansas 
going for marketing charges and to °° '? *¥¥* ana teve. SLU PERIOR 
farmers in 1956-57 was the same as The persistent rise in marketing OU | ITY 
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head and other factors in the mar- Make All Bake Thi : Interstate 
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CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 
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ST. LOUIS ~) CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS 
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Gala Night Marks 
Chicago Bakers 
Club’s 50th Year 


CHICAGO The members and 
guests arrived at the Bakers 
: Chicago recently for the 


ind opening ‘and 50th anniversary 
vent saw the beautiful new gold- 
ind-walnut insignia plaque at the 
club entrance. As they passed 


club doors a number of 
greeted them and pro- 
vided unusual gold _ identification 
‘ards. Visitors for the first time to 
the club were given a tour of the new 
quarters. A constant-flowing cham- 
) fountain was a popular spot, 
he background for this was a 
> of carved ice showing the 


club letters in gold. 


through the 


staff hostesses 





During the “Friendship Hour” ev- 
ryone enjoyed visiting the bars and 
tasting the many appetizers offered 
yy the waiters 

As the dining room was opened, 

ere Were many comments about the 
glamorous room and the decorations. 
The fea attraction was a three- 
tiered cake, bearing the figure 50 

gold at the top, which later was 
it and served everyone in at- 

ndance as part of the dessert 


dinner of 
and 


delicious 
enjoyed, 


An unusually 


capon was 


vhen the dinner was over, Robert F. 
Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., Chi- 
ig Ill, club  pres‘dent, greet- 
d those in attendance. He asked 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
4 


‘o., Inc., Melrose Park, IIl., to come 
forward and on behalf of the board of 
and the Bakers Club of 


directors 


THE 


PLANNERS FOR 1959 ARBA CONVENTION—Pictured 
above at a recent planning and organization meeting are 
representatives of the Associated Retail Bakers of the 
area, host organization for 
the ARBA Convention & Exhibition that will be held in 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, April 12-15, 1959. Reading from 
left to right they are: Gerry Kirk, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; William A. Quinlan, Washington, D.C.; 


Greater Washington, D.C., 


Ww. C. Dressel, 
Clement Maggia, 


Standard Brands, 
Clements Pastry 
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Heller 


Md.; 
Church, Va.; 
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August W. Neuland, Neuland’s Bakery, Washington; Ru- 
do!ph O. Danek, Danny's Bakery, Washington (standing) ; 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washington; August 
(standing), 
Carlson, Wesson Oil Co., 
Saemann, Supreme Bakery & Delicatessen, Hyattsville, 
Mrs. Ione Mozynski, 
Leo Saemann, Supreme Bakery & Deli- 


Heller's Washington; Carl 


Mrs. Elizabeth 


Bakery, 
Washington; 


Falls Church Bakery, Falls 


catessen, Hyattsville, Md.; Anthony C. Mozynski, Falls 


Inc., Washington; 
Shop, Washington; Church Bakery, Falls Church, Va. 





Chicago presented him with a gold 
membership card, making him an 
honorary member. This honor was 
bestowed “in appreciation of distin- 
guished and valuable services to the 
baking industry and the Bakers Club 
of Chicago.” 

Then followed the unusual program 
depicting the 50-year history of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, presented in 
music, dance and narration. 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 

















FAO Asks for Greater International 
Cooperation in Surplus Disposals 


ROME—The Committee on Com- 
modity Problems of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has urged govern- 
ments to strengthen and to improve 
the present international machinery 
for disposing of agricultural sur- 
pluses 

The committee, a 24-nation body 
of FAO, said it recognizes the neces- 
sity of developing further ways and 
means of using surplus products, 
without impinging upon existing or 
future commercial trade, to help 
raise levels of focd consumption in 
the world and to aid in the economic 
development of the _ less-advanced 
countries. 


Evaluation Presented 
The report of its consultative sub- 
committee on surplus disposal, which 
sits permanently in Washington, con- 
tained an evaluation of the present 
machinery for dealing with surplus 


disposals and a number of recom- 
mendations designed to make the 
subcommittee more effective. This 


subcommittee, which was established 
in 1954, is the only continuing inter- 
national center which considers prob- 
lems, policies and programs related 
to the disposal of surpluses. It uses 
as its guide the FAO principles of 
surplus disposal, to which more than 
40 FAO member countries have sub- 
scribed. 

The subcommittee refers in its re- 
port to its discussions of disposal 


operations and new legislation and 
procedures on the subject. 
The subcommittee’s report notes 


the scope of disposals under gift pro- 
grams operated by voluntary institu- 
tions in the U.S. and by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 
Between June 30, 1956, and June 30, 
1957, it said, more than 850,000 tons 
00d products were distributed in 84 
uuntries. The U.S. distributed 600 
nillion pounds surplus dairy products 
donations under Public Law 480, 
d UNICEF distributed 170 million 
pounds dried skim milk. 
In the course of the CCP discus- 


certain countries emphasized 
that supplies received under surplus 
disposal arrangements had greatly 
aided their economic development 
and also that they had ible to 
satisfy the need for supplementary 
consumption created by the resulting 
increased employment. Others, hew- 
ever, expressed fears of the continued 
high surplus stocks and of the na- 
ture of certain methods of disposal; 


sions, 


been 


they said some types of transaction 
could have grave repercussions on 
their own economies 

The delegates agreed that there 
should be a _ strengthening of the 
mechanism provided through the 
Washington subcommittee for inter- 


national consultations. The CCP com- 
mended to governments for their con- 
sideration a number of resolutions 
dealing with the breadth of the sub- 
committee’s mandate and _ defining 
the range and type of disposal opera- 
tions it could be called upon to study 
It recommended that, wherever prac- 
ticable, exporting countries 
with interested third parties 
any transaction dealing with sur- 
pluses is completed. It also suggested 
that disposal agreements should in- 
clude a clause specifying that the 
contracting parties do not intend to 
interfere with the normal pattern of 
production and trade of other FAO 
member subscribing to the 
FAO principles of surplus disposal 


consult 


before 


states 





BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first four months of 1958 showed a 
10% increase over the comparable 
four months of 1957, according to 
a retail trade report released by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report shows 
that April, 1958, sales increased 4% 
over April of 1957, but declined 1% 
from March of 1958. 
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Demurrage Charge 
Order Suspended 


Canada's board of 
missioners has 


transport com- 
suspended an order 
under which loaded grain carrying 
boxcars were limited to 10 days’ free 


time at western terminal elevators 
without being assessed demurrage 
charges. The suspension was ordered 


by the board pending the outcome of 
in appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada against the order by the 
Northwest Line Elevators and the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 

Western grain handling ccmpanies 
have been battling for more than two 
years with the railways pro- 
posals made by the latter to assess 


over 


demurrage on unloaded boxcars, par- 
ticularly at the Canadian lakehead 
cities of Fort William and Port 


Arthur 

Prior to 1956 the railways, for the 
most part, overlocked slow unloading 
ff bexcars but then tried to have 
grain-han- 


basis that 


demurrage issessed the 


dling companies on the 


such a situation tied up their rolling 
stock and warranted payment of 
compensation 


Exports for Week 
Show Decrease 


Expor t inadian 
ind flour dropped off by some 
1 million bushels in the week ended 
July 17, to total 5,344,000 bu., com- 
pared with the previous week's total 
of 6,453,000 bu. Flour clearances ac- 
888,000 bu., compared 


clearances of C 


wheat 


‘ 


counted for 


with 1,393,000 a week earlier and 
most of these—-764,000 bu.—repre- 
sented Class 2 movement. Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement signatories 
took only 124,000 bu. of the flow 
total 





IWA wheat clearances for the 
“For SUPER Results 

25/¥ USE QUAKER 
: BBAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 































week, at 949,000 bu., were up from 
the previous week’s 384,000 bu. total 
Five destinations were listed, Nether- 
lands with 543,000 bu., Israel with 
372,000 and small lots for Guatemala 
Belgium and Honduras 

Class 2 wheat clearances totalled 
3,507,000 bu. with the U.K. and Japan 
the heavy buyers and taking 1,290,000 
ind 1,263,000 bu., Some 
850,000 bu. moved to Switzerland or 
Class 2 account and there were three 
other lots cleared to Netherlands 
Venezuela and Belgium to make up 
the Class 2 total 


respective ly 


Biscuit Shipments 
Value Increases 


Factory shipments by Canadiar 
biscuit manufacturers were valued at 
$78,203,000 in 1957 compared with 


1956 according to cur- 


Bureau of 


$76.610.000 in 


ent Dominion Statistics 


Survey reports. Plain and fancy bis- 
cuits were worth $60,746,000 com- 
pared with $59,828,000 in 1956; soda 


biscuits $11,403,000 compared with 
$11,354,000 and otker products it S6,- 
054.000 versus $5.428.000 


The survey also reported 44 bis- 


cuit factories in 1957, with 6,245 en 
ployees earning salaries and wages 
of $15,753,000 and material costs of 


$38,803,000. The previous year’s com- 
pal ible figures were 15 factories 
6,191 employees 
of $15.127.000 


$37 .226.000 


salaries and wages 


ind material costs o 


Crop Picture 
Somewhat Better 


Western Canada’s crop picture has 
turned a little for the 
result of widespread beneficial rains 
since the beginning of July. In many 

particularly in Saskatchewan, 
they came too late to effect any no- 
ticeable change in yields. In other 
regions, chiefly in Manitoba, the re- 
covery has been surprising. The Al- 
berta outlook continues 
satisfactory 

There are still many 
Western Canada in need of 
while in other 
drouth-stricken as 


better as the 


ireas 


generally 


points in 
good rains 
that were 
recently as June 


areas 


Q7 


</, excessive moisture is now pla- 
guing crops. Soil is saturated ove1 
much of eastern Manitoba, including 
the Red River Valley and the inter- 


lake area, and dissipation of the sur- 
face moisture will depend entirely on 
the rate of evaporation 


Much of southern and _ western 
Saskatchewan as well as a good por- 
tion of east central Alberta require 
good rains. However, the general 
moisture condition has improved 
Nevertheless, numerous areas have 


recorded substantially less than 50% 
of normal rainfall since the 
ning of April. An example is Yellow 
Grass, Sask., located about 60 miles 
north of the international boundary 
and some 120 miles west of the Mani- 
toba-Saskatchewan border, where 
rainfall to July 18 was less than 33% 
of normal. From April 1 to that date 
only 2 fell compared with the 


begin- 


2.33 in 
longtime normal of 7.14 in. At Gimli 
some 60 miles north of Winnipeg, 
only two- 


rainfall to June 27 was 
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weeks later 


three 
normal 


norma! 
26% above 


peratures for the most part 


| e ranged below normal and con- 
tr ted to the crops withstanding 
tl slaught of drouth and aided 
t! very since the rains. Where 
! e is adequate, heads should 
fl | and predictions is to antici- 
p yields are slightly more opti- 
n than a week ago. It is still 
rly t predict outturns, but 
t re still some observers who 
h to the view that the west wi 
h lificulty in producing 300 mi 
li hels wheat this yeal 
ind legume crops are ré¢ 
S} Tay rably in tne ire 
W ns have been generous 


REA S THE STAFF E 


C. J. Patterson 
Opens New Plant 
In Southwest 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The C. J. Pat- 


te n Co. of Kansas City has opened 
a vy million dollar bakery plant 
I expanding its facilities whicl 
S e 1954 ope rated as a home 

Sé e type of business 
w plant is equipped to make 
67 ba y products, and will servic« 
iblishments as far away as Tucsor 
Ariz., with a fleet of 100 trucks. The 
Phoenix plant is one of tw 
ntly opened by C. J. Pattersor 
T other is at Chattanooga. Tenr 
1ddition to its network of whole- 
s ind home service bakeries, the 
Patterson company also maintains the 
A rican Research Kitchen in Kan- 
sas City, one of the nation’s largest 
independent bakery testing labora- 
tories for formula and bakery in- 
gredient testing and experiments ir 

b y processing 

is headed by C. J. Pat- 
terson, Sr., board chairman, and his 
two sons, Robert Patterson, presi- 
dent, and Curtis Patterson, Jr., vice 
res t and merchandising di- 








CENTERPIECE—An unusual center- 
piece featuring bread, rolls and flow- 
display at the 
board 


ers was on recent 


meeting of the of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. at the 
Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs, 


Colo. The base of the display was a 


huge twist loaf of bread measuring 
several feet in length. Mixed with 


carnations and antherium were mini- 
ature loaves of bread. The combina- 
tion of green ferns, red, white and 
pink flowers, with the golden bread 
crusts made a most unusual and at- 
tractive display. The carnations were 
from the greenhouse of Arthur Vos, 
dr.. Macklem Baking Co., former 
ABA president and member of the 
board of governors. The display was 
first used at a special entertainment 
for the board members. 
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Sweet Cream * Very Best 
Masterpiece * Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont ¢ Bulah « Stamina 


“A World of Quality 


and Service’ 


W.J. JENNISON 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 





Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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Fleischmann’s Third Annual Survey 


Ni Of Consumers’ Baked Foods Preference 





NEW YORK—For the third year, 
the baking industry is being supplied 
data on baked foods purchasers 
through the medium of the third 

nsumer panel report released bj 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
rd Brands, Inc. This new survey 
continues last year’s report, and is 
based on investigations for the month 
of March, 1957. 
since data for three years is avail- 
ible in most instances, it is possible 





predict trends in some cases. AS 
reneral rule the trend is not up- 


ward for any portion of standard 
bakin industry products. Various 
specialty items and types of special 


ids are showing an upward trend. 

The Fleischmann report is intend- 
ed to give the baking industry gen- 
eral background information on con- 
sumer purchases to help the baker 
supplement his own data covering 
his specific phase of the industry. 
The material found in the consumer 
urvey thus may suggest changes in 
plans to suit a particular 
lation or may act as a check to 
letermine whether baked products or 
sales practices are keeping pace with 
lay-by-day market conditions. 

To background the report, it cov- 
ers purchases of all baked foods by 
2 group of 3,000 families representa- 
tive of the U.S. as a whole during 

month of March, 1957. The sum- 
iries are divided into regional and 
itional bases. The families in the 
panel—the consumer panel service of 
J. Walter Thompson advertising 
igency—were selected to match lat- 
est U.S. figures in terms of educa- 
tion, city size, geographical region, 
family size. For the regional break- 
down figures, nine geographical re- 
rions were designated according to 
the accompanying map. 








The material in the printed report, 
vailab!e from the Fleischmann Divi- 
nm of Standard Brands or any 
Fleischmann representative, divides 
the types of baked foods into bread, 
rolls, sweet goods, doughnuts, cake, 
pies and pastry, with additional cate- 


gories showing the expenditures for 
all baked foods per family per month 
by various regions, city size, income 
group and family composition as well 
as the per cent of dollars spent in 
each type of outlet by type of food, 
customer loyalty, loyalty to type of 
outlet, and a summary of major 
baked foods types showing market 
strength and weaknesses. 

As shown in Table 1, the expendi- 
ture per family per month for all 
baked foods establishes an upward 
trend, with $5.44 being spent in 1957 
as compared to $5.39 in 1956 and 
with $5.14 spent in 1955. The New 
England and Middle Atlantic areas 
continue to lead in expenditures, with 
$6.40 and $6.70 spent per family per 
month in 1957. The very large urban 
market also showed the top expendi- 
ture as in the past, with $6.96, but 
this was down slightly from the pre- 
ceding year. Expenditure per family 
was highest in the high income group 
with $6.13 spent. As was expected 
three or more children in the family 





Outlet Percentages of Dollars 
Spent for All Baked Foods 
1956 1957 
"O° Sere 100% 100% 
Chain Groceries .. 27.9 31.7 
Ind. Supermarket .. 12.8 12.7 
Ind. Grocery ..... 21.0 17.5 
Delicatessen ...... 1.7 1.9 
Total Groceries ... 63.4 $3.8 
Retail Bakery .... 21.9 22.0 
Home Service ..... 12.4 11.4 
Dt GONE kcciven 2.3 2.8 











brought expenditures to a top of 
$7.65, although this was down from 
the $8 spent by this type of family 
in 1956. 

Table 2 shows the per cent of dol- 
lars spent in each outlet by type 
of baked food. The survey basis was 
changed as far as the definition of a 
chain outlet is concerned. Previous- 
ly, three or more units constituted a 
chain grocery; now it is ten or more 
units. 

No Trend on Pie Visible 

There is no trend nationally visi- 
b'e as yet on pie, but several areas 
are up. The retail baker is slipping 








Table 1 
Expenditure per Family per Month for All Baked Goods 
By Region 

1955 1956 1957 
WONON TESS Gives tatat Penewebest $5.14 $5.39 $5.44 
ee er ere 6.71 6.29 6.40 
Wiha PAGANO so. 5 bic ee 0 sinc wd week 6.70 6.95 6.70 
we eS ere eee 5.31 5.54 6.00 
A | ee te eee 4.01 4.22 4.39 
Saath PA oan 6s ok ce hanatnete 4.35 4.70 5.00 
. See SG ove tacowe daw sewed 3.62 4.00 3.97 
W.. Bete GOD ecddiscdccsseens 4.27 4.25 4.27 
SE er mre Lon ee. 3.68 3.92 4.32 
PONG 6s dextexihidcae cee 5.30 5.85 5.78 

By City Size 

1955 1956 1957 
FOC. TG cv taicak waste dase $5.14 $5.39 $5.44 
A Market—Over 2,000,008 ....... 6.82 7.24 6.96 
B Market—450,000-2,000,000 ..... 5.55 5.71 6.22 
C-D' Market—50,000-450,000 ..... 4.84 5.02 4.96 
D-E Market—Under 50,000 ....... 4.43 4.57 4.95 
F’-F Markst—Rural .......220c00- 4.01 4.26 4.25 








slightly in his share of the pie mar- 
ket and, as this survey echoes others, 
frozen pie sales are up sharply. 

The growth trend on all baked 
foods is not recognizable as a genu 
ine growth, marketing technicians 
say, but is a reflection of price. 

Six per cent of the grocery outlets 
in this country get 37% of the dollar 
spent, the survey showed. 

Of the 69.5% of the families who 
purchased baked foods from the 
chain grocery, 13.5% bought all of 
their baked foods from this grocery 
—18.6% of the total dollar spent in 
a chain grocery were accounted for 
by this category. However, there were 
few instances of complete loyalty to 
this one type of outlet. The 13.5% 
loyalty for the chain grocery and 
the 13.6% for the independent gro- 
cery are the highest. Perhaps a bet- 
ter indication of the per cent of 
families buying and per cent of total 
dollars spent in the chain grocery 
as opposed to the independent (which 
includes the independent super mar- 
ket, the independent grocery and the 
delicatessen) is found when the loy- 
alty to type of outlet is grouped 
in the 60 to 100% category; 25.9% 
of all families in the U.S. made 60 
to 100% of their purchases in the 
chain grocery accounting for 18.1% 
of the total dollar spent in the coun- 
try for baked foods; 28.6% of all 
families in the U.S. made 60 to 100% 
of their purchases in independent 
groceries, accounting for 21.2% of 
total dollars spent. 

Another Year’s Study Needed 

The percentage of families buying 
bread in the U.S. is not establishing 
any upward trend, according to the 
survey. The decline of 1/10th of 1% 
from 1956 to 1957 may be a statisti- 
cal decline; another year will be 
needed to establish a trend because 
of this dip; 98.4% of families buying 
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FLEISCHMANN'S 
CONSUMER PANEL REPORT 


REGIONS 





in 1956 and 97.5% 


declining slightly; 


leading 











major bread types in the U.S. bought 
98.5% 


showing a slight increase in per cent 


1957, compared to 
in 1955. 
white type of bread 
buying, as can be seen 
3. Families buying 
whole wheat bread 
actually the 
that all of the 


variety 
type breads are declining except the 


researchers 








1955 


100 % 


12.4 
12.4 
11.8 
12.3 
19.5 
27.3 

4.3 


1956 


100% 


12.9 
12.0 
13.1 
12.7 
19.2 
25.9 

4.2 


Percent of Dollars Spent for 
All Baked Foods 
By Day of Week 


1957 
100 % 
11.5 
12.1 
11.9 
13.4 
20.4 
25.4 
5.3 





types 


Fleischmann 
breaks the per cent of families buy- 
bread down 


of 


their 


survey 


believe that perhaps the diet breads 
and even some of the firm white vari- 
taking 
crease from the varieties rather than 
being plus business. 


sales 





Retail Bokery 
955 1956 














TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF DOLLARS SPENT IN EACH OUTLET 
(By Type of Baked Food) 





Total Baked Foods | 100% 100% 
Bread 257 243 
Frankfurter & Hamburger Rolls 14 
Soft Rolls 23 
Other Rolls and Muffins 67 
All Rolls and Muffins Combined 10.6 10.4 
Sweet Goods 20.8 23.7 
Doughnuts ° 98 Wg¢ 
Coke 19.2 165 176 
Pie 7.1 7.0 
Pastry ‘ ' 68 6.2 
Chein | independent 
Grocenes j S morket 
956 957 | 1956 
TBs it . 

Total Baked Foods 100% 100% } 100% 100% 
Bread..... , an 57.0 54.3 61.2 
Frankfurter & Hamburger Rolls ‘ 40 5.0 46 
Soft Rolls ; eens: 24 3.3 3.6 
Other Rolls and Muffins ‘ 6.2 7.3 7.2 
All Rolls and Muffins Combined | 126 156] 154 
Sweet Goods 9.4 8.6 7.5 
Doughnuts 45 48 43 
Cake 8.5 8.4 5.8 
Pie 6.5 7.0 41 
Pastry . . eye 1.5 1.3 17 





Delica 


tessen 


All Others 


All Groceries 
Combined 

















also 
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TABLE 3—PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING MAJOR BREAD TYPES 
TOTAL U.S NEW ENGLAND MIDDLE ATLANTIC | EAST WN. CENTRAL WEST N. CENTRAL SOUTH ATLANTIC EAST SO. CENTRAL WEST SO. CENTRAL MOUNTAIN PACIFIC 
| 95 956 osy_~=—|l ‘ - cs 
} | | 
Total Bread 97.5% 98 4 4 98.6 98.9% 99.6% 99.6 97.8% 99.0% 9 9 ? 4 8% 9 4 4 946% 19 9 
| 
Regular White 81.9 80.7 82.3 ? 82.8 80.4 6 81.0 80.4 4 75 
Firm White 4 16.8 16.3 6 3 7.4 44 4 4 
Total White 846 89 90.1 84.9 8 85.7 843 866 84 9 8 4 4 4 8 
Rye 28.4 283 265 35.3 48 46 443 8.3 9 4 
Whole Wheat 4 4 14 84 , ‘ 
Cracked Wheat 3 ? 47 6 8 8.8 3 4 44 43 
Other Wheat 92 ? 4 8 2.0 9.4 6.2 ? 4 4 4 
Hearth 2 4 ? 4 24 7.5 247 4 74 8 q 8 
Pumpernicke 4 4 6 3.4 6 4 129 6 2 5.4 4 5 49 4 6 
Raisin 24.6 14 4 2.7 5.4 3 a4 4 , 
Diet 4 4 4 18.6 8 9.4 4 4 4 4 
All Others 4 94 76 3 3.9 8 4 4 4 44 4 4 
Total Variety 4 82 8! 6.4 173 6 49.4 > 8s 
region, by city size and by income 
group and family composition Table 4 . 
The difficulty of establishing any Soft Winter WheatFlours 
trend for purchases of bread is also Family Purchase of ea 
visible in Table 4, where March, 1957 Y of Bread Famil Cc ial 
| , 1957, U.S. A amily - \ommercia 
shows a slight decline from 1956 in > verage E ‘ 
both ounces and expenditure per > 
fs ' ALL BREAD— March, 1955 March, 1956 March, 1957 
amily. Ounces per Family ... 219 243 224 L D Tel 
The variety bread consumption Expenditure per Family ......... $2.76 $2.94 $2.87 ong Distance clephene 38 
also has declined as well as the white WHITE BREAD Cable address — “Jasco” 
bread during the past year. Also Ounces per Family ... 153 167 156 
shown in Table 4 as the ounces of Expenditure per Family ...... $1.80 $1.90 $1.87 . 
bread consumed per family per month VARIETY BREAD— J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
is the proof of the claim that the Ounces per Family .........000- 66 76 68 KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
more children in a family, the more Expenditure per Family $ .96 $1.04 $1.00 
bread consumption. However, for the 
family of three or more children, to- 
tal bread consumption declined from in general similar to the all bread a uf: 23.7 sold in tl 1¢ to 23¢ STAR OF THE WEST 
ro ——" - — to “~ — _ category with the chain grocery and category : : : Oneof the Best : : : 
957. This decline can be observe - : ; de ; : 
independent supermarket showing an 957 the higher categories ha J 
in every family composition category jncrease and the independent grocery 1957 th hi her categori id MILLING COMPANY 
a. tine, tale increase and the independent grocery gained and the cheaper categories NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
me ‘ a decrease. The retail bakery per- } 1 lost that he chain rocery Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 
The share of the chain grocery = a ror ~ 6 Tite cpg es ie 
Bass - centage increased from 16.2 to 18.0% was selling 33.6 of its bread at 
in the total ounces of all bread pur- in this period rhs “pripa teats i. a ze 
a : r of - l IS eTiogd, ny less 9909 t 18¢ + a 
chased is increasing; 33.5 oz. of bread and = ie éJ.s A o¢ » ov 
were purchased in the chain grocery Phe Fleischmann survey also 19.2 it 21¢ to 23¢ and 17.3% of its STANDARD MILLING 
in 1957 compared with 30.8 in 1956. Shows a price analysis of 1 Ib. loaves _ production was sold for 24¢ and over COMPANY 
The independent super market also of white bread for the chain vs. the The independent supermarket trend Millers of 
shows an increase, from 14.0 to independent. In 1956 the chain gro-_ to higher cost bread was even moré ® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
15.6‘ ind the decline evident in cery wa elling 37.3% of its bread ’ h 29¢ ‘ 9 
: . eT) as 5 5 Vlwyo 0 S é evident with 32.9% in the 21¢ to 23¢ 
other marketing analyses for the in- for 17¢ and less, with 32.1% going eat and 178 ales tor Obs BAKERY FLOURS 
’ & & Vs itt an o'" seine ria 
dependent grocery also crops up in for 18¢ to 20¢ and 17.1% selling for - a2 ) is Ss 
. * } 5 an This increase was paralleled 
the Fleischmann survey: An outlet 21¢ to 23¢. The independent super- , . ORS 
%7 ne = as ' —- b ndependent grocery at 35.8‘ 
percentage of 26.7 in 1956 declined market percentages in those three y biggest m amen — ' Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
915 } 957 ' ; wipe and 1 
to 21.5 in 195% categories were 24.0, 48.0 and 17.5 ca 
The retail bakery is showing an up- The generally higher price of stand- 
turn: 9.5¢ in 1956 increasing to ard bread in the independent grocery . J . J 
gy RJ mavens fe snd teeee ts rocery | §}MONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
10.6% in 1$57. The outlet percentages is demonstrated by only 10.5% at c onneen Bache! Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
an Pisa . “ Stc ity 6,000,000 ushel s Aty, ‘ “ she 
of total ounces of variety bread are 17¢ and less, and 55.1% at 18¢ to 20¢ reat a 
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to call us. 


In ‘58 for wheats that 
awards in baking qualities, remember 


Grand 1-7070. We will 


serve you faithfully. 


rate the top 


se BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


eo fi OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, ereswent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN »* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor 
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TABLE 5 Ounces of Bread per Family per Month 
FRANKFURTER AND HAMBURGER ROLLS i Va 
~ mM Fost West 
vere US. fae cone Wt Contral 0 Contad Younger Couples Two Children 3 or More 
fom. egeg Bes = = = > ied Total U.S. 0 or | Child | or 2 Adults Children 
i ee a > ee eo ee 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
ne a a ae ees Bees Total Bread .... 243 224 189 =: 186 275 266 410 370 
< ne 153 06 20.4 .08 133.04 White Bread ... 167 156 131 136 199 195 316 284 
. a ae ic 1 a ak ie Variety Bread .. 76 68 58 50 76 7I 94 86 
i < 
| 9 Bess. 
South few wes Of the 53.6% of the families who to the national average shown above 
} Anon S. Centre! entre! Mountan Pacific . . . a hd = 
— + — purchase white bread from chain’ and in Table 5. 
— = sag tls — = ied ond groceries, 38.3% bought all their The survey analyzed the package 
7.1 06 145 06 1S7 06 163 07 white bread from the chain, which sizes of frankfurter and hamburget 
P 21.8 93 0° 229 10 accounted for 49.2% of all white rolls to come up with the following 
bread sold by the chain. In its dis-  jnformation: 
cussion of purchase loyalty on major a a en rf 
types of bread, the Fleischmann sur- FRANEF( RTER ROLLS 
* * * vey shows that regular white bread Unpackaged ....... . 4.3% 
accounted for the total bread re- Other packaged sizes.. 4.4% 
quirements of 27.5% of the families 4-unit packages ...... 1.5% 
who bought regular white bread and 12-unit packages .... .15.2% 
| _ PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING AND EXPENDITURE PER — ade sg gener sel ase 6-unit packages ..... 12.3% 
of all regular white bread purchase ii : te 
i —_! : -unit packages ..... -62.3% 
| FAMILY PER MONTH FOR PASTRY—BY REGION (by weight). The percentage of non- I £ 
| Percent of $ Per Family buyers of bread reflects the breaking HAMBURGER ROLLS 
re vischasaanee of the trend from 1956 through 1957, Unpackaged ......... 11.0% 
955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 with 1.6% being listed as non-buyers Other packaged sizes. . 1.3% 
a ees xe o Ke 
| sani i in 1957 vs. 1.5% in 1956 and 2.5% 4-unit packages ..... 1.6° 
| Total U. S 21.4% 20.1% 19.6% $.15 $.14 § .16 in 1955; 264% of bread buyers mg packages 13.92 
: ‘ a. Pg wn 1957 : 2 acks .+++ 18.9% 
| New England 50 27.2 218 . ee iS Renget witte besad only in 1507 ans 6-unit packages . 12.29 
| 13.8% bought variety-types only, : 9 90 
| Middle Atlantic 31.8 320 278 27 31 25 leaving 58.2% of bread buyers buy- S-unit packages ..... .60.0% 
| @ ing both white and variety loaves on Other sections of the survey dealt 
E. North Central 21.7 17 19.4 . . ; : 
| iis P 6 4 15 a nationwide basis. with a variety of baked foods, in- 
W. North Central 1 1 : ‘luding sweet g s, cake ie an 
es ove A 0 07 410 Wrapping Materials Surveyed cluding sweet goods, cake, pie and 
aS doughnuts. Complete details of the 
South Atlantic 16.5 14.9 10 .08 12 The survey added a category on findings are available in the survey 
E. South Central . 147 18.1 106 08 07 13 wrapping materials used for wrapped representative tables elsewhere on 
; bread to show the wax paper and this page show basic facts about con- 
W. South Central « WES 98 15.0 08 05 08 cellophane percentages. The regular cymer demand for these baked vari- 
M white bread is packaged 29.2% in  eties 
tain 1 ina 4 os 
_—— ? 2a MS WS 09 06 10 cellophane and 70.8% in wax paper I 
Pacific 240 197 21.3 16 16 18 The firm white has exactly the same 
proportion. For wheat breads 59.9% Centennial Mills 











are wrapped in cellophane and 40.1% 

in wax paper, and for the diet Elevator Sold 

breads 60.9% are wrapped in cello- 

phane as opposed to 39.1% wrapped EDWALL, WASH.—-Edwall Grain 

in wax paper. Growers has announced the purchase 
The survey also includes figures ° the Centennial Miils, Inc., elevator 

to show repeat buyers of diet bread nd grain storag facilities at _— i- 

and repeat buyers of firm white cue, W ish rhe transaction includes 

bread. In the diet bread category in the 80,000 bu elevator and 90,000 bu 

1955 there were 11.9% buyers. In ‘!orase tank, situated on four lots 


’ 1956 the number of buyers had in- emtenm il operated the elevator for 
HUBBARD $ SPECIAL creased to 14.8% of which new buy- more than 40 years 

ers accounted for 9.0% and repeat Don Hendrickson, Edwall manager, 

H buyers 5.8%. In 1956 the total per- explained that the lowe! freight rate 

Milled to meet the standards centage of diet bread had increased on grain to the Pacific coast fron 

to 16.7%, with new buyers account- ‘Sprague, together with a program of 

ing for 8.8% and repeat buyers 7.9% expansion 











were factors considered 


. 
of the most exacting mellow- Repeat buyers in 1956 were 49% of favorably by the directors of Edwall 
type flour users 


the 1955 buyers and repeat buyers Grain Growers 
in 1957 comprised 53% of 1956 buy- The facility will add 130,000 bu 
ers; 4.1% bought all three years storage to the present 1.5 million 
For the firm white bread category bushels available in the company ele- 
11.7% were shown as buyers in 1956. vators at Edwall, Waukon and Can- 
In 1957 this percentage had increased by. John A. Mattox, Stikes, Idaho 
slightly to 12.3%, of which new buy- has been hired as manager of th 
ers account for 7.7% and repeat ‘Sprague branch. 
buyers 4.6%. Thus, the repeat buy- 
ers in 1957 comprised 39% of the 
1956 buyers. Choice 


The frankfurter and hamburger 
roll category is showing an increase MILLING WH EAT 


in the percentage of families buying 





from 29.9% in 1956 to 32.8% in NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
1957, with a 19¢ expenditure per Kansas City, Mo. 


family. The average expenditure per 
family in the South Atlantic region 
was considerably higher than the na- Quality Millers Since 1879 


tional average with 38.2% and an 

expenditure of 22¢ per family. The BUFFALO FLOUR 
Fast North Central and West North 
Central areas were also above the THE wae 
national average and the Pacific was 
below the national average with 
318% and 17¢. (See Table 5.) 











WICHITA, KANSAS 











; — SINCE 1879 
wai The number of children in a family MILLING 
LLING COMPANY again has considerable effect on the KNAPPEN COMPANY 


sumption of frankfurter and 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA se rmsicte:gele ce Producers of 
, hamburger rolls, with families of BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


centage of 50% families buying and | CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


centage of 50% families buying and 
; : : 3262 
38¢ expenditures per family compared RGEETA, HIS. Wa: Redan 0 
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Fleischmann Survey Findings... 
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Total U.S 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. North Ce ntra 
W. North Centra 
South Atlantic 


E. South Central 


W. South Centra 
Mountain 
Pacific 


AND EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 


Percent of 
Families Buying 


4 | 


SWEET GOODS—PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING 





| | 
$46% | 51.9 $58 | $.64 $.60 
| | 
9 | 49.3 48 45 
| 
68 é | 
62 ¢ 
54 4 4 47 
45 | . 
; 
a | 
‘ | 
| 
45.4 4 
43.4 4 4 48 47 











EXPENDITURE PER FAMI 


LY 





CAKE—PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING AND 
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Po 

Total U.S 
New England 


Middle Atlantic . 

E. North Central 

W. North Central 
South Atlantic 

E. South Central 

W. South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 





Percent of 
Families Buying 


$ Per Family 
Per Month 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING AND EXPENDITURE PER 
FAMILY PER MONTH FOR PIE—BY REGION 








95 1956 957 9 956 
23.1% 25.1% 24.7% $ .26 $ .28 $ .30 
33.8 2 28.2 39 23 38 
6 34.5 8 37 38 34 
2 25 32 
é 8.8 13 9 
4 6.9 4.9 5 24 25 
4 9 8 24 
| 
7.5 19 | 26 5 24 
' 
8 4.5 3 15 5 25 
| 
24.0 30.7 29 | 30 39 40 








Total Bread 


Reqular White 
F White 
Ry 

Hearth 


Whole Wheat 
Cracked Wheat 
Other Wheat 
Pr mpernickel 
Raisin 

Diet 

All Others 





PURCHASED, BY TYPE 


Indepen Indepen 
S market Grocery Delicatessen 
15.6 21.5 19 
56 4 
9 
46 4 
2) 9 4 
1« 
18.8 19 
19.7 98 


Retail Bokery 


10.6 
6.8 


Home Service 


3.8 


53 


OUTLET PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL OUNCES OF ALL BREAD 


al 





Others 
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GRAIN SERVICE™ 
Gvewywhere, 









Bakery Sanitarians 
Group Merges with 
New Institute 
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YORK The National As- 
St of Bakery Sanitarians, an 
3- i organization of mill and 
| lustry sanitatic personne New York Louisville 
h solved to meres ts member- Chicago Memphis 
: Pa. . oo : St. Louis Enid 
s | newly-formed Institute Kansas City Galveston 
Oo Management Omahe Houston 
. : Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
ind last presiden the Buffalo Portland 
s D W. Parker Pierce 1li- Toledo San Francisco 
re anitat for Arnold Bal Columbus Los Angeles 
ns SUE ie _ Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
el Port Chester, N.Y. Chair- Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
I tne board fd ctors has 
: L. Cagle, sanitarian of [A -UUMNIEW 
é ries s Angeles rT . 
NABS uniza has been con ELEVATORS 
sid merger proposal sinc: i 
t 1956 Chicago Norfolk 
I I I i St. Louis Nashville 
Vy Sa irian e dis 
Kansas City Louisville 
> 1 Ww organiza t f Omahe 7 poe 
the Mill and Bakery D ~~ ores a 
S Institute of Sanitatio waere Houston 
with adaquart : Toledo Ft. Worth 
: »_ With headquarters in Columbus Portland 
‘ } I institute ( 1ized 
( O56 Chica } five 
( Buildings, Food Process 
Institutions and Mil 
» D Piers tne a 
s felt. tha y GRAIN COMPANY 
S » advance K 4 . 
y sanitat ’ MILLING WHEATS 
i u emb EVER PRC 7 AREA 
é arg ganiza- , . ee | 
Wr is ) essic ii Ss Y 
nd fi ( 
S Mi 1 Bakerv D Wes " 
S ns rect lesigning and engraving 
hoost i} for Millers and the Grain Trade 
nass f 13 « . 
~—s atonal Holland Engraving Co. 
Pic ic Kansas City, Missouri 
ss the ¢ anc anad 





T-W dgeltl> Me) mm Lol t] ams Lo) 0 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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: Peace River Grain 365.3 Million Bu. 1957-Crop Corn 
REMEMBER Moves to Vancouver 
TO ORDER Over Extended Railway Under Loan, Purchase Agreements 


VANCOUVER—The Pacific Great WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 1955-crop corn still under support to 


; Eastern Railway’s train No. 18 shunt- ment of Agriculture has reported that 455,987,428 bu. Last year on June 15, 
HA aa ed into this port recently carrying 365,276,009 bu. 1957-crop corn had_ the over-all total of corn still under 
r been put under price support loans support approximated 581 million 


100,000 Ib. wheat and 100,000 Ib. bar- 
River grain to and purchase agreements through _ bushels. 
gr 


: : ley, the first Peace j 15 
reach this port over the extended _ ol sisi iain tthe a About 38% of the 1957-crop corn 
PGE line Of this total, 291,755,856 bu. were put under support was corn grown 
ns . ao . _ oF 7 — . . 

= CHF ee ; farm-stored, 26,634,171 bu. ware- on farms not under acreage controls. 
i P The grain was discharged at the jouse-stored and 46,885,982 bu. un- Tite eeen whisk moe of s 
There's None Better: United Grain Growers, Ltd., terminal ns RE eel é “ie . en goes under support 
here, and as -oincidenc h: der purchase agreements. This com- at a $1.10 bu. average rate, totaled 

sang Bar “; was no oo aoe nant pares to 475,766,694 bu. 1956-crop 138.774,991 bu. 
a , gy age lo ga corn put under support through June 
led by J. E. Brownlee, president and 45 1957, and 420,310,392 bu. 1955- 





Last year on June 15, the total of 
1956-crop non-compliance corn under 























general manager, were on hand : 
- 5 ain : crop corn put under support through Paes ; a2 OD 79 
PAPER SACKS | __ xr. Brownlee took the occasion to Sune 13, 1956. Of the 1388 million’ bushels. of ‘nom. 
announce that to facilitate the move- eras se a | ee Se een Sees SS non 
FOR MILLERS . : . During the 30-day period, May 15- compliance 1957-crop corn was put 
ment of Peace River grain, his com- > 15 1058 : , mC ; “ee -insaalth, 
pany will build an elevator at Fort June 15, 1958, a total of 36,444,459 under support in the following nine 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. St. John. This is the first such plant Cu-.°% 2% *-crop corn was put under states: Illinois, 16,015,338 bu.; Indi- 
CINCINNATI, O reas ; ails -_— ” support, compared with 27,002,493 ana. 5.185.442 bu.: Iowa. 65.469.698 
a bu. put under during the previous 30-  pbuy.: Michigan, 1,196,999 bu.: Minne- 
ois _ day period, April 15-May 15. During  sota, 19,459,253 bu.; Missouri, 2,716,- 
- ie fos eS oa the May 15-June 15 period a year (01 bu.: Nebraska, 16,741,268 bu.: 
earlier, 41,037,850 bu. 1956-crop corn QOhio, 1,362,253 bu., and South Da- 
' Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . were put under support. kota. 8.489.791 bu 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington ~~ Osom, ss . 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours Over-all Total The table shows loan and purchase 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. ‘ ivreement leliveri farm tored 
| ) . 5 illi shels agreeme aeliveries, arm - store¢ 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN |_| oe ee ne 6 tention ititie 
Pos 1957-crop corn put under support, 28,- /0ans outstanding, quantities of pur- 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 075,070 bu. had either been redeemed Chase agreements producers elected 
Domestic and Export Millers ' or delivered, leaving 337,450,939 bu. to deliver, and total deliveries under 
’ CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. bey 1957-crop corn outstanding under farm- and warehouse-stored loans 
Eastern Representative f--4 su + as 7 > 15 . ; and purchase agreements for 1957 
| support as of June 15. As of mid- I sg =I t ‘ 
2) SS Saar See Ce Te Shy L June, 80,915,864 bu. 1956-crop corn Crops through June 15, 1958, com- 


were outstanding under reseal and pared with total deliveries of 1956 
37,620,625 bu. 1955-crop corn were Crops through June 15, 1957. 

under extended reseal, bringing the Of the record 164,244,675 cwt 
over-all total of 1957-, 1956- and 1957-crop grain sorghums put under 















NEW GLAMOUR CAKE 


Chiiy, 
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To-Day's 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 





THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY | 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. | NEW “GLAMOUR CAKE”—The cherry angel food cake pictured above is the 


first of a series of “glamour cake of the month” ideas from Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. Twelve business-boosting ideas, including formulas and merchandising 
materials, will be presented over the next 12 months. Each idea will produce 
a deliciously different cake, and each is easy and practical to produce, Pills- 
The W ESTE RN STAR MI LL CO. bury says. Merchandising materials for the glamour cakes include the display 
SALI N A ; KA N S A S card stand and snap-in cards shown, plus streamers, price cards and turntable 
bands. The first set of three formulas and accompanying display materials are 

now available to Pillsbury customers. 
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Purchase agreements 





Quantity Quantity Total Total 

delivered Outstanding producers deliveries deliveries 

(farm and arm elect Quantity through through 
Commodity warehouse) loans to deliver delivered June 15, ‘58 June 15, ‘57 
Barley, bu . 66,009,807 27,959,119 17,931,609 6,371,744 72,381,551 33,999,046 
Flaxseed, bu 1,743,706 276,751 1,701,786 1,003,062 2,746,768 12,883,452 
Oats, bu 15,786,341 13,952,056 8,794,313 1,863,867 17,650,208 9,574,713 
Rye, bu . 5,042,250 1,353,915 952,348 343,379 5,385,629 1,959,025 
Wheat, bu 149,189,569 13,286,101 25,232,591 9,943,392 159,132,961 128,639,496 
Soybeans, bu 29,765,635 14,099,563 3,042,067 151,210 29,916,845 17,795,365 
Grain sorghums 

cwt 148,046,141 1,913,857 7,031,788 2,246,970 150,293,111 18,105,042 

price support, a record 150,293,111 


ewt. have been delivered to CCC. 
Most of the deliveries are in the fol- 
lowing 10 states: Arizona, 1,454,546 


cwt.; California, 1,483,275 cwt.; Colo- 
rado, 2,366,720 cwt.: Iowa, 1,625,658 
cwt.; Kansas, 43,172,642 cwt.; Mis- 


souri, 2,058,312 ewt.; Nebraska, 15,- 
357,072 cwt.; New Mexico, 1,021,647 
ewt.; Oklahoma, 3,683,627 cwt., and 
Texas, 77,092,272 cwt. 

Of the 2,327,967 cwt. of 1957-crop 
dry edible beans put under price 
support, only slightly more than 100,- 
090 ewt. have been delivered, with 
virtually none outstanding under 
support as of June 15 





Soybean Totals 
90,554,881 bu. 1957-crop 
support, produc- 


Ot the 
soybeans put under 
ers had repaid 26,619,992 
bu. and had indicated that they in- 
tended to deliver only 3,042,067 bu 
of the 18,924,405 bu. under purchase 
agreement. Through June 15, deliv- 
eries to CCC amounted to 29,916,845 
bu., leaving about 18 million bushels 
outstanding. 


loans on 


Through June 15, producers had 
resealed farm-stored loans on 1957- 
crops including 9,835,399 bu. barley, 


1,549,478 ewt. grain sorghums, 6,568,- 


176 bu. oats and 10,310,267 bu. wheat 
In addition, 1,260,335 bu. 1956-crop 
barley, 1,374,032 bu. 1956-crop oats, 


2,210,973 bu. 1956-crop wheat and 


1,042,418 bu. 1955-crop wheat were 
under extended farm-stored reseal 
Small quantities of three 1958- 


produced grains had been put under 
price support through June 15. These 
included 850,415 bu. barley in Ari- 
zona, California, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas; 2,123,096 bu. oats in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carvlina and Texas; 
and 5,052,067 bu. wheat in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
and Texas. Last year through June 
15, 840,997 bu. 1957-crop barley, 1,- 
419,099 bu. 1957-crop oats and 13,017 
bu. 1957-crop wheat had been put 
under support. 





Vern Behan 


JOINS BLAINE THOMPSON—Vern 
Behan, a chemist with extensive sales 
experience in the baking, milling and 
feed industries, has joined the tech- 
nical sales staff of Blaine Thompson 
Brokerage Co. Blaine Thompson rep- 
resents Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., in 
Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Colorado. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Behan, it is noted, is 
designed to provide additional tech- 
nical assistance and other forms of 


Louisiana, 


customer service relating to the use 
of Sterwin products. Mr. Behan re- 
ceived a degree in chemistry from 
the University of Oklahoma. Prior to 
coming to Blaine Thompson, he was 
a chemist with Burrus Mills, Inc., 
in Ft. Worth; a chemist with Wilson 
& Co., Oklahoma City; was associated 
for 15 years with Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., and three with Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. He is a member of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


years 


EXPANSION PLANS APPROVED 
LARNED, KANSAS — The Pawnee 


County Cooperative Assn. here has 
approved plans to expand present 
storage facilities by 350,000 bu., which 
w ve the firm a total capacity of 
770,000 bu. The new grain tubes will 
be erected on ground east of the pres- 
ent elevator. John Baker, Pratt, Kan- 
sas the new manager of the firm, 
ucceeding George Kelsey, manager 
since 1928, who has retired. Mr. Bak- 
el s been manager of a cooperative 
at tt for the past five years. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Bar theft ana Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












plant facilities. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


POLAR BEAR has always been a modern 


flour and we aim to keep it that way al- 


You 
BEAR always a quality leader. 





ways. To that end we are now making 


extensive changes in and additions to our 


POLAR 


find 


will 











Nm 
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Conventio “ba 





July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 








Ce 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


” 





{ 1209 Statler Bldg. 
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September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-138—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 


Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE | 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: | 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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CALENDAR FOR 1958- 59 
JULY AUGUST “SEPTEMBER — OCTOBER 
SMTtTwWTteE Ss $ MT oe ee Sw YwrTtes SMTwWTtTeF S$ 
. 23 as 1! 2 ea 8 &.& '23 4 
6 7 8 91011 12 > 464-8678 9 7 8 9 10 11 12:13 > 2 oF BB Pole 8 
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27 28 29 30 3! : 25 26 27 28 29 30)| 28 29 30 ho 27 28 29 30 31 
NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY } FEBRUARY 
1 ce Ss a8 .8 ees) § 2.8.6 8 6.2 
234567 #8] 7 8 910111213) 45 6 7 8 910] 8 9 10 It 12:13:14 
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23 24 25 26 2? 28 29 | 28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
30 
MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
;2.3 48 6 7 . a -« ’; 232i Berti. 
8 91011 121314) 5 6 7 8 9101! 4-8 &@. 2 8 2i t- 8 $0 0h 2 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21} 12 13 14 15 16 17 18] 10 HE 12 13 14 15 16 | 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28] 19 20 21 22 23 24 25| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 | 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
2? 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 Hy 25 26 27 28 29 30 | 28 29 30 
! | 
Oct, 9-11—District 11, Association Noy. 17-18—New England Bakers 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 


Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,’ Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
bore, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago, Tl. 


Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Til. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
11, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 


sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Noy. 21-22—District 18, Association 


of Operative Millers, Bessborough 


Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 
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Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 

Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month. 

Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 

Oct. 6-12 International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 

Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 


Time. 
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India Receives 
Authorizations 


To Buy Grain 


WASHINGTON Issuance of au- 
thorizations to India to finance pur- 
chase of wheat or wheat flour, corn 
and grain sorghums from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 480 
has been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Authorization No. 39-19 provides 
for the purchase of $23,313,000 worth, 
or about 367,000 metric tons, wheat 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or 
wheat flour. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: 


l 
} 
“1 


! Hard red spring wheat of the subclass- 
es dark northern spring, northern spring and 
red spring wheat 

2 Hard red winter wheat of the subclass- 
es dark hard winter, hard winter, and yellow 
hard winter 

3 Mixed wheat containing only the fore- 
going wheats 

Flour milled from durum wheat of 
hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and from 
red durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing 

Authorization No. 39-18 provides 
for the purchase of $6,843,500 worth, 
xr about 100,000 metric tons, white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white, or wheat flour. The wheat 
must be grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
in bulk. The wheat flour must exclude 
flour milled from durum wheat, in- 
cluding the hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum 

Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must be milled in the 
U.S. from domestically produced 
wheat 

Authorization No 
that sales contracts made between 
July 18 and Nov. 29, 1958, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will be 
to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. 
Shipment from U.S. ports may be 
made between July 18 and Dec 31, 
1958 

Authorization No 
that sales 


the subclasses 


subclasses 


39-19 provides 


39-18 
made 


provides 


contracts between 


July 18 and Sept. 30, 1958, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. 


ports. Shipments from U.S. ports may 
be made between July 18 and Oct 
31, 1958 
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Authorization No. 39-17 provides 
for the purchase of $3,725,000 worth 
or about 75,000 metric tons, yellow 
corn in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter. Authorization No. 39-16 provides 
for the purchase of $1,275,000 worth, 
or about 25,000 metric tons, of such 
corn. Corn exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S. 


Sorghum Authorization 

Authorization No. 39-15 provides 
for the purchase of $4 million worth, 
or about 100,000 metric tons, of yel- 
low grain sorghums, subclass (A) yel- 
low milo, grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter, which have been grown in the 
continental U.S 

The corn and sorghums authoriza- 


tions provide that sales contracts 
signed between July 18, 1958, and 
May 30, 1959, will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. U.S. ports. Shipment from 
U.S. ports may be made between 
July 18, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 


Purchases of the commodities un- 
der all the authorizations except corn 
authorization No. 39-17 will be made 
by: India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
8, D.C. (Telephone: Columbia 5-5200) 
Purchases under Authorization No 
39-17 will be made by Indian import- 
ers. The India Supply Mission will 
furnish, on request, information re- 
garding these importers 


St. Regis Income, 


Sales Show Decline 
NEW YORK—A report by St 
Regis Paper Co. for the first six 
months of 1958 shows net sales of the 
company and its consolidated sub- 


Sidiaries at $172,359,165, compared 


with $180,919,810 for the first six 
manths of 1957. Consolidated net in- 
come, after provision for taxes 


amounted to equal, afte 
deduction of preferred dividends, to 
92¢ a share on 8,158,005 shares of 
common stock outstanding at June 
30, 1958. This compared with net in- 
come of $10,402,779 in the first half 
of last year, or $1.24 a share on 8,- 
156,935 shares outstanding at the end 
of that period 

The second quarter of 1958 showed 


improvement over the first quarter 
with net sales increasing by 11.5% 
and net income by 20.9%. Earnings 
for the second quarter were equal to 


Sl¢ a share, compared with 41l¢ a 


share in the first quarter 































erated 


Aged 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO e@ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 






















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
BUILDING 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 








Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 

WituaM C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 








Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 






St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 









Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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Tally Shows 84.1% 
Voted for 1959 
Marketing Quotas 


WASHINGTON Final results of 
} J referendum in the 38- 
wheat-producing 
that 84.1% of the 
favored mar- 


the June 20 
‘commercial 


1959 show 


state 


rea for 
irea iol 


230,300 farmers voting 
keting quotas for the 1959 wheat 
crop, the U.S. Department of Agri- 


has reported. The vote was 
(84.1% ) and 36,717 against 


culture 
193,583 for 
(15.9%) 

The final favorable percentage 1s 
higher than the preliminary 
figure of 83.7% favorable announced 
June 21 on the basis of a preliminary 
total of 198,210 votes. 

Because wheat marketing quotas 
proclaimed by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture last March 21 are effective 
n approval by two thirds or more of 
farmers voting in a referendum, mar- 
will be in effect for 


keting quotas 


the 1959 wheat crop. 
The vote in the 1959 referendum 
rks the eighth time farmers have 
ted favorably on marketing quotas 
for wheat. They approved quotas for 
1e 1941 crop by an 81% favorable 
ite, the 1942 crop by 82.4%, the 1954 
crop by 87.2%, the 1955 crop by 
73.3 the 1956 crop by 77.3%, the 
1957 crop by 87.4%, and the 1958 
rop by 86.2% 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


© Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Broadmoor Hotel, 
problems. They 


at the 
discuss industry 


Texas; ABA Chairman William 


Creed, Washington; Committee 


ABA COMMITTEE—Members of the 
committee of the American Bakers Assn. met recently 
Colorado Springs, 
are 
right): Charles W. Lubin, Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chicago; 
Edwin G. White, White Baking Co., Indianapolis; J. W. 
Carence, Campbell Taggart Associated Bakers, Dallas, 
M. Clemens, 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa; ABA Counsel Joseph M. 
Chairman Thomas L. 
Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, and ABA president 


national affairs 


Colo., to 


(seated, left to 


Trausch 


Washington; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, 
New York City; John C. Koetting, Rainbo Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas; R. E. Adams, National Biscuit Co., New 
York City; Russell J. Hug, General Baking Co., New 
York City; ABA Secretary Harold Fiedler, Chicago, and 
A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York City. 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla. Standing (left to right): Jake Golman, Oak Cliff 
Baking Co., Dallas, Texas; Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread 
Co., Los Angeles; John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Lewis G. Graeves, Schneider Baking Co., 


Inc., 





Israel, Ecuador, Korea, Spain 
Receive PL 480 Authorizations 


WASHINGTON Public Law 480 
authorizations have been issued to 
Israel, Ecuador, Korea and Spain to 
finance purchase of $7,369,600 worth 
of U.S. agricultural commodities, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. They include: 

Authorizations to Israel to fi- 

nance purchase of $1.9 million 
worth of wheat or wheat flour and 
$3.2 million worth of grain sorghums. 
9 An authorization to Ecuador to 
=. buy $1,150,000 worth of wheat. 
3. An authorization to Korea to 

purchase $106,000 worth of bul- 
gur. 

An authorization to 
$1,013,600 


Spain to 
purchase worth of 


corn 

Authorization No. 16-42 
for the purchase of about 
metric tons wheat, grade U.S. No. 
or better, in bulk, or wheat flour, 
by Israel. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: 


provides 
30.000 


9 
- 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROCK RIVER" #@# b N a Py 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











r Centenmal MILLS, INC. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR . 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ] 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE 
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WENATCHEE - 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 





a / - Bushels 
* _ Le . ™ Country and 
£ { Terminal 


Storage 


ey 


i 4 


NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF | 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 


as 
ai 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











(1) Hard red 


iarK nor 


spring wheat of the sul 


thern spring, northern spring 





of the sub 


ird winter, hard winter and 


»nily the 


containing 





the following wheat 


subclasses hard 


wheat ff the 
mber durum and durum 





Sales contracts between suppliers 
ind importers made between July 23, 
and Nov. 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments 
from US. ports may be made between 
July 23, and Dec 31, 1958. 

Authorization No. 16-43 provides 
for the purchase by Israel of about 
78,000 metric tons yellow grain sor- 
ghums, subclass (A) yellow milo, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk. 

Sales contracts signed by suppliers 
and importers between July 23 and 
Nov. 29, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. U.S. ports. Shipment from 
U.S. ports may be made between July 
23 and Dee 31, 1958. 

Wheat and sorghums exported 
must have been grown in the contin- 
ental US. Flour exported must have 
beeen milled from domestically-grown 
wheat. 

Purchases of the commodities will 
be made by the Israel Supply Mis- 


sion, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. (Telephone: Circle 6- 
7813). 


Purchase by Ecuador 
Authorization No. 29-11 provides 
for purchase of about 15,000 metric 
tons of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 


better, in bags by Ecuador. The 
wheat eligible for financing is the 
same as for Israel. 

Sales contracts entered into be- 
tween suppliers and importers be- 
tween July 25, 1958, and Nov. 29, 
1958, will be eligible for financing. 


Delivery will be to importer c. & f. 
wr c.if. Ecuadoran ports or f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. U.S. perts. Shipment from U.S. 
ports may be made between July 25 
and Dec. 31, 1958. 

Purchasers have not as yet been 
designated by Ecuador. In the mean- 
time, inquiries regarding this author- 
ization may be addressed to Embassy 
of Ecuador, 2342 Massachusetts Ave., 


N.W.., D.C 


Adams 


Washington, (Telephone 


1-7200). 
Korean Authorization 

Authorization No. 24-25 was issued 
through an understanding with Korea 
to transfer the $106,000 frcm bulgur 
purchase authorization No. 24-24 is- 
sued March 31. Authorization 24-25 
provides for the purchase of about 
1,890 metric tons of bulgur in bags 

Bulgur from durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum, and 
the class red durum will not be eli- 
gible for financing. 

USDA 


processed 


announced an amend- 
ment to authorization No. 24-24 pro- 
viding for an extension of the ter- 
minal contracting and delivery dates 
from July 31 and Oct. 31, 1958 to 
Sept. 30 and Nov. 29, 1958. The au- 
thorization provides for the purchase 
of wheat or bulgur by Korea. About 
3,600 metric tons of wheat remain to 
be purchased under it. 
Authorization No 
that sales contracts signed by sup- 
pliers and importers between July 
25 and Sept. 30, 1958, will be eligible 
(Turn to PL 480, page 25) 


also 


24-25 provides 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Colorado 





one = ac 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
July July 

it, = 18, 


—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 38% 27 37 38'/2 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 25% 25 
Am. Bakeries Co . 44 342 43 44 
Am. Cyanamiad 47% 392 45% 46'/ 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 a 34% 
Borden , 72 60% 7i'zr 70% 
Cont. Baking Co 40's 27% 37% 39% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 44% 33% 42% 44% 
Pfd. $7 : . 169 159 1642 162'/2 
Cream of Wheat 35% 28% .... 35% 
Dow Chemical . 594 S2¥%e 56% 58% 
General Baking Co... II iI i I 
Gen. Foods Corp 65 48 64 62% 
Gen. Mills, Inc B02 60% 79% 78% 
Pfd. 5% cas 117 112 : 113" 
Merck & Co 37% 36% «(56% ~(54% 
Pfd. $4 1662 1092 . 159'/2 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 492 47% 
Pfizer, Chas. . 71% 49% 69% 70 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc... 58% 42% S7% 57% 
Procter & Gamble .. 65% 55 644 64% 
Quaker Oats Co 46\4 374 44% 45 
Pfd. $6 1462 136 140'2 140'2 
St. Regis Paper Co 35% 26% 34% 35% 
Pfd. $4.40 ... » 90 96 95 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 53% 52% 
Sterling Drug . 40% 29% 382 37% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 89 72 87% 88 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 32% 32% 
Victor Chem. Works 31% 23% 31 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% i2% 12% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 139 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd |e 86 
National Bisc. Co., $7 Pfd 163'/2 164% 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. ... 994 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 96 98'/2 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 98 100'/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 81'*2 83 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd . 88 90/4 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
July July 
it, 18, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
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for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter c. & f. or c.i.f. Korean ports, 
or f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be made between 
July 25 and Nov. 29, 1958 

Bulgur exported must have 
made in the U.S. from domestically 
grown wheat. Wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
US. 

Purchases of the bulgur and wheat 
are being made by: Office of Supply, 
Republic of Korea, (OSROK) Seoul, 
Korea. 


been 


Spanish Agreement 

The action with Spain was taken 
under an understanding to transfer 
funds from authorization No. 17-48 
previously issued for grain sorghums 
Authorization No. 17-52 provides for 
the purchase of about 20,000 metric 
tons of yellow corn in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, which must 
have been grown in the continental 
USS. 
ales contracts signed by suppliers 
and importers between July 24 and 
Sept. 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er fo.b. U.S. ports. Shipment from 
U.S. ports may be made between July 
24 and Oct. 31, 1958. 

Information about purchase of the 
corn may be obtained from the Span- 
ish Embassy, Commercial Office, 2558 
Massachusetts Ave, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Telephone: Columbia 5- 
8600). 


nn 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF Ft 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 

SAN FRANCISCO 
bach Corp. and the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Assn. will launch an ex- 
panded research and testing program 
this fall to determine the commercial 
feasibility of utilizing 
raw material for paper manufactur- 
ing in the Hawaiian Islands. The joint 
program will begin with construction 
of new facilities at the Crown Zeller- 





Crown Zeller- 


bagasse as a 


Former Pillsbury 
Official Dies 


25 


wife, two brothers and a sister sur- 
vive. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF F EE 


WATER TANKS FOR STORAGE , 











BUFFALO, N.Y.—Fred G. Krue- 
ger, 78, former wheat and feed man- ATTICA, KANSAS—tThe Santa Fe 
age f Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died July railway water tanks that held water 
16. He was with Pillsbury for 50 here for steam locomotives are being 
yea fore joining the Buffalo Corn converted to hold grain. A grain com- 
Exchange in 1946. He retired two pany here has beught the tanks and 
year ter. Mr. Krueger was secre- is converting them to grain storage 
tary-treasurer of the Buffalo Flour The tanks will hold about 30,000 bu 
Club at the time of his death. His wheat 
= 
- tas = 
Golden loaf Frour 
FLOUR 
es 
* » aa 
~t wi 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 























High Low Close Close bach central research department in 
Srey Biot, Crap . by or My <a Camas, Wash., and in Hawaii. The 
2.41 Penh 
a BS cost of the program, $600,000, will be LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Corp. of N. Y 3527 casa: ae shared equally by both participants, 
Pfd. $5 102 9% .. 99% snordine a @ Le aside 
Omar, Inc 17" 7% 16 15% acco! ing to A. . Layton, president 
Wallace & Tiernan - 7 “i - of Crown Zellerbach, and Boyd Mac- 
‘<aieas . 3 ? * Naughton, president of HSPA. 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co , 3 3'2 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 65 75 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


 ” | Filled for YOU with CHEYENNE 










—1957-58— 1958 1958 NEBRED 
High Low Close Close y 
Canada Bread 200 2.78 5x... 8 N b c PAWN EF 
oS Saas 5 * eas NG { be . 
Can. Bakeries ; 6 5%... 6 % 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.80 2.50 3.80 3.25 e 
epheccone _¢ : = i! TURKEY 
Catelii Food, Al. 31% 2930 30 
en. eeu og SS These dependable Nebraska 
Federal Grain [se f wheats, well-known to bakers 
Gan” Mabkekee * 7100 490 6.75 6.75 and millers for top-notch baking 
ie ne. Fee. es Famous for qualities, make up most of the 
Pfd wees an 125 Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
a Sr Se uaa «= ° terminal elevator facilities and 
McCabe em, A Re Oe a Finest our country afhliations permit us to 
Ogilvie Flour 33 2633 33 ; make available to millers these fa- 
on” ted, a eet *48 eC k mous wheats most of the year. To make 
United’ bay i ee 131 rth a1, a ing certain you get exactly what you want, 
J ~ ‘ . ~ , 
Wertes, G. A +4 ate : 34 8 F contact us now: 
ig es as ev! 6% Ua ity TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
} FREMONT 


IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Boffins* Better 
British Bread 


If you're a breadwinner or a bread- 


cutter (yes, that means you, Mum) 
I've t news for you. Good news 
The boffins have discovered a way 
to make your loaf richer 
They have invented a machine 


h can tell the difference between 
flour and another. 

ist take a handful of flour your- 
id it out well, and you may 
that the particles are 


y nm at 
me grain Ol 


ix iDleé > See 





Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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As 


Tomorrow 


different sizes. The biggest are ab-u 
a hundred times the size of the small- 
est. 

And it is the small particles, the 
scientists say, that have the greatest 
food value. 

The machine they have invented 
divides the flour into two piles, ac- 
carding to particle size. 

They can put in, say, 100 lb. 2 
flour and split it so that 12 Ib. of it 
is “double strength,” while the re- 
maining 88 lb. has suffered little lors 

Which is a great advantage to bak- 
ers when deciding which flour to use 
for bread and which to use for cakes 

The bakers themselves have been 
experimenting with a special Swedish 
instrument that shows, almost at a 
glance, whether flour passed through 
it will produce loaves good for slic- 
ing or whether they'll suffer from 
what's known as “sticky crumb”’ fail- 
ure. 

They've also been trying to discov- 
er if you can keep cakes longer by 
treating them with doses of ‘“‘steriliz- 


ing rays.” 
The rays, which are harmless to 
humans, kill off many of the bugs 


which make things go mouldy. 

But, and it’s a big “but,” there are 
still all sorts of problems to be 
worked out before you'll be getting 
ray-treated cakes. 

Much of the baker-scientists’ time 
has been spent recently, however, on 
solving a problem which has arisen 
because of the rising demand for 
biscuits in packets. 

The problem occurs because when 
biscuits are fed through an automa- 
tic packing machine minute changes 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


in size take place which sometimes 
literally—jam up the works. 

A whole lot of biscuit-boffins are 
trying to find a way to beat this. And 
in future you may be getting biscuits 
baked with machine-tool precision 
correct to the nearest tenth of a 
thousand.h of an inch.—The People, 
British Sunday newspaper. 


TADPOLE TAIL—In The Miller of 
June 10, there appeared an editorial: 
“Food Faddists, Beware! He’s on His 
Way Home.” It referred to the re- 
turn of Carroll K. Michener, editor- 
emeritus, from an African and Euro- 
pean trip. From Gibraltar Mr. Mich- 
ener sent a clipping from an English 
newspaper which carried a _ letter 
from a gentleman who took up brown 


bread eating because white bread 
was reported to have killed some tad- 
poles. 


His claim has been debunked in the 
same newspaper, the Londcn Sunday 
Express, by Mr. G. Hamilton Snow- 
ball, The Avenue, Hatch End, Mid- 
dlesex, who wrote to the editor: ““Tad- 
poles do not eat at all, let alone live 
or die because of brown or white 
breadcrumbs. They rely on the ‘tail’ 
for life, and when it disappears, they 
become small frogs, or toads, and ex- 
ist on the usual insects and worms.” 

Bravo, Mr. Snowball. That's telling 
the old bean 

eee 


MILL PAINTING An original oil 
painting of “The Old Mill” was pre- 


sented to the Nantucket Historical 
Assn. at its annual meeting July 15 
in the Great Hall of the Nantucket 
Atheneum as a gift from Bemis Bro 
Bag Co. during its centennial year 
The painting was presented by F. 
Gregg Bemis, Boston, president of 


the company. 

As part of the centennial observ- 
ance cf Bemis, the company commis- 
sioned artist Lloyd P. Harting to 
paint the Old Mill, famous Nantucket 
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Island landmark since 1746. It was 
selected because the milling industry 
was primarily responsible for the 
success of the company that was 
started by Judson Moss Bemis, grand- 
father of today’s president, in 1858. 
The painting is one in a series of 
historical old mills painted by the 
artist for the company. 

In presenting the 
George W. Jones, president of 
Nantucket Historical Assn., 
Bemis said: “The historical associa- 
tion has done a great deal to pre- 
serve the charm and beauty of this 
island. On too many and 
in too many cities, our treasures of 
the past are scattered, destroyed, 01 


painting to 
the 
Mr 


occasions 


lost. Nantucket has a long and won- 
derful history. It is a pleasure to 
commend the efforts of the associa- 


tion in preserving that heritage. 

“The association is to be congrat- 
ulated most strongly for preserving 
the Old Mill, this wonderful struc- 
ture of the past. It is my extreme 
pleasure, on behalf of my company, 
to present this painting. May it add 
to the historic records and artifacts 
of this wonderful place, which it is 
your task to preserve.” 


WIENIE ROAST 


There’s a sheltered cove on a sandy 
coast 

That was surely designed 
Wienie Roast, 

So drop a hat, this crisp fall weather, 

And bingo! the gang will get to- 
gether. 

A driftwood fire is a cinch to fix, 

And savory franks that we grill on 
sticks 

To slap, with all the trimmings and 
goo, 

On toasted buns. 
you— 

Simple, easy, and so young-hearted! 

Quick, grab a hamper and let’s get 
started. 


for a 


There’s chow for 


Ethel Jacobson 
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MAMMOTH CAKE—A mammoth bakery birthday cake was created recently 
in the mountain-surrounded town of Wallace, Idaho, in honor of the 75th 
anniversary of silver mining in this western region. The multi-layered cake, 
weighing over half a ton, was about 6 ft. across and 8 ft. high. Supervising 
the baking of the cake at Rice’s Bakery in Wallace was Herbert Mackintosh, 
bakery service technician for General Mills, Inc., Sperry Operations. A team 
f cake creators, Pat and Shirley Ryan, of the Peerless Bakery in Salem, 
Ore., executed the decorations. The cake ingredients included 165 Ib. cake 
flour, 6 Ib. salt, 10 Ib. baking powder, 200 Ib. sugar, 46 Ib. shortening, 128 Ib. 
milk, 71 Ib. egg whites, plus the quantity of frosting ingredients. The cake, 
made to serve 5,000, was constructed on a decorated flat-bed truck in the 
back of the Wallace bakery. It was then transported to the fairgrounds 
barbecue, where it was served in huge chunks to Wallace silver jubilee 
celebrants. 
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cipate any shutdown during fiscal REFRIGERATED PRODUCTS: 


PILLSBURY |! 1959 The total refrigerated foods market ‘GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


The grain merchandising division continues to grow and competition 


added one million bushels of storage increases steadily. During the past FLOUR MILLERS 
space ) e Yichita pla eet ( tne efrigeratec “oducts 1lVl- 
pace to the Wichita plant to mee ) refrigerated products divi SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


(Contin 











of which was Lemon Chiffon Pie Fill- the increased demand for storage in § ntroduced one new product 
ing, which received very favorable the southwest. The division finished Su Cookies—and completed im- CaBLe Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypwry 
acceptance in this market. a profitable year although the vol- p nt of a major existing prod- 

Pillsbury experienced some prob- ume handled and |; s revenue uct—-Caramel Nut Rolls. Pillsbury 


lems in its overseas business. Mar- showed a small decline from last now rkets 10 refrigerated food INTER-CONTINENTAL 
gins were off somewhat because of year. A vernment policy permit- products, compared with only two in GRAIN co LTD. 
"” 





increasing competition from Europe- ting increased trade participation in 1954. The two new refrigerated prod- EXPORTERS 

an mills and newly constructed mills — handlir gra'ns will put the grain ucts plants now under construction at Flour— Grain—Feeds 

in various parts of the world. The merchandising rganization in E Greenville, Pa., and New A\l- ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
company's export flcur business out much better position to obtain add ba Ind., will help the firm meet 2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
of Canada has been disappointing for tiona! business durin the comin the nands of this expanding line 

the past few years because of the low year, the report said. ol lucts, the report said 





protein wheat crop, but prospects in The increased production of meat l w research and development 
the flour picture ind poultry because of heightened lat ies for the refrigerated prod- W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Canadian export pr 


next year appear good. consumer demand for these items has uct n at New Albany will oc- ° 
FEED: The year's activities in the stimulated the feed industry to great- bout 33,000 sq. ft., as compared Flour Millers 











. output. This } n. has steppe to | S of space r the - 

formula feed division were highlight- ¢@T Output. This, in turn, ha — ) OG. . on = eae mee MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
" tivity . » f . iant IS\ DOr OY hic rer . 

ed by a program of personnel recr- UP 4 nae Mex “0 gg en oringsc er ee ee Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 

ganization to achieve greater decen- ™erchandising division, which oper- PILLSBURY II, pag 


ites as a buver and seller between 


























tralization, improvement of plant 
equipment and production methods, ‘he manufacturers of feed ingredi- 
and new sales and distribution effici- @"ts and manufacturers of finished ’ 
encies. The sales effort was directed feeds. The strategic location of offices CANADA S 
toward upgrading of tonnage by con- Performing this service and the de- 
centrating on more pre fitabl bu vel pment of better train 1 and more 
ness with particular emphasis on vol- ©XPerienced personny | have enabled 
ume closer to each of Pillsbury’s 11 this division to grow in both volume 
feed plants. ind revenut 
The building program at the re- CONSUMER: During the year the 
search farm near Clinton, Iowa, was Market position n most grocery 
completed to the point where the products was stre thened With 
farm is now a valuable and effective hly efficent produ he var- 
testing and research laboratory. Dur- us plants, the consumer division 
ing the coming year it will be th iproved its earn’ngs over the pre- 
center of an expanded program t t ; 
develop new feed products D if t livision’s man- 
A $100,000 modernization project power continued to he ven spec 
at the Centerville, Iowa, plant was ttention. Compreh programs 
completed, making it a new plant for th crulting and aevelopment of 
from an equipment and _ operation itstandi personnel have been 
standpoint worked it in conjunction with per- 
The Los Angeles feed plant was nnel department representatives 
closed during the year Marketir E’even new mix preducts were in- 
and distribution changes brought ‘treduced during the year: five loaf 
about by residential and industria cakes includin ne with the new ap- 
growth in the Los Angeles area dur-_Plesauce flavor, two loaf-size frostin 
ing recent years made it uneconomi- ™ixes, Cherry Angel Food, two pud- 
cal to serve normal feed markets ling cakes and Pineapple Cake Mix 
from this plant. The plant at Colton Seven of the new products were in- 
Cal., is continuing to operate on an [troduced at one time in April, the WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
expanded basis largest single new product introduc- 
More bulk handling equipment was tion ever undert iken by Pillsbury 
installed at Pillsbury feed plants, This introduction was highly success- 
and the division continued to work ful. The impact which Pillsbury’s 
aggressively to keep Pillsbury among ‘trademark has for consumers was 
industry leaders in this important Shown by the fact that th new 
trend. products were selling well any 
A shortage of soybeans in the Clin- lvertising of them appeared 
ton area during June-September last A new and expanded Home Service 
year forced a shutdown of the Clin- Center was opened during the year MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
ton soybean processing plant. It re- with additional equipment and staff 
opened after the new crop became to ke IDV ntinually expand- LIMITED 
available and closed the year with an ng product line. The company’s new 
over-all profit which about equalled rocery products distribution system 
the previous year. With a plentiful referred to in last year’s report was Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
supply of 1957 crop beans and with completed duri: the year with the Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
prespects pointing to a big crop in~ establishment of serv’ce centers at 
1958, the soy division does not anti- Des Plaines, Ill. and San Mateo, Cal 
+ ; > 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


i. 


Cable Address GAME Wp ALL 


[Saya ko 
‘HASTINGS ) niu CABLE CODES 
\ USED 


Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








on scanty offerings rather than 
stronger demand. Current indications 
are that clear production will be 
n the early months of the crop 


Shipping directions are good, and 
mills have stepped up _ production 
somewhat in the past week. 

Quotations 
tons, Kansas 


earlots, cot- 
Hard winter 


July 21, 
City: 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“SUPERB’ 184 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











wheat bakery short patent $5.20@ 
5.25, standard $5.10@5.15, straight 


established brands of 
family flour $6.05@6.60; first clears 
with 13.50 to 14.50% protein, $4.60@ 
4.70, first clears of 11% protein $4.20 


$5.05 @5.20; 


@4.30; clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.75 @ 3.85. 
Wichita: Mills operated at 110% 


of capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
of which about 90° was bakery flour, 
averaged 392%, compared with 208% 
the preceding week and 213% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were very good. 
Family flour advanced 5¢ and bakery 
10¢. Quotations July 18, basis Kansas 


City: Family flour $6.20, bakery short 
patent $5.27, bakery intermediate 
$5.17, first clears $4.57, second clears 
$4.02. 

Salina: Flour business was good the 
past week. A concession in prices 
resulted in heavy bookings. Prices 
closed abcut 2¢ sack lower than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were good 










CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
RE  tinekednsetes $39.50@40.00 $34.50@35.00 $42.50@43.00 $....@46.50 48.00 
Standard midds. 49.00@50.00 44.00@44.50 50.50@51.59 ..--@54.50 56.00 
Penne GUO. oes cncess 55.00@56.00 ....@50.00 nes rr seat ae 
Red dog 58.00@59.00 52.00@54.00 56.50@58.00 -.»-@63.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Ne cue dc bons eh ® 605 $30.00@30.75 $39.00@39.50 $....@43.00 $44.50@45.25 §.... cae 
a > 40.25@41.00 45.50@46.00 rs aS 50.75@51!.50 veins ieee 
er SO .cevus swans oer ohare ines nae d osee aoa ose eee. eee ..-.@38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ae $47.00@49.00 $54.00@56.00 $57.00@58.00 
WUD © waavncécnecvs 35.00@36.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@45.00 





Hutchinson: Bookings continued on 
a large scale for local mills. The tide 
did not reach expected proportions, 
but was well ahead of the preceding 
week. Some round-lot buying mingled 
with smaller contracts calculated to 
care for 30-day needs. Most buyers 
are covered for nearby, and some 
smaller independents are deferring 
their needs for early autumn. Family 
trade was mostly missing in the buy- 
ing spree and little flour was sold 
for export. Directions were ample for 
full five-day operations and give 
promise of a continuance. Quotations 
July 18, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent $5.55@5.65; 
bakers patent $5@5.05; standard 
$4.90 @ 4.95. 

Oklahoma City: From the stand- 
point of sales, the week was poor. 
Bakery flours went mostly to indi- 
vidual buyers filling immediate needs. 
Prices advanced 30¢ on family flour 
and were 2¢ lower on bakery. Quota- 
tions July 18 delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard $6@6.20; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $5.60@ 
5.70, 95% short patent $5.50@5.60, 
straight grade $5.45@5.55; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: There was considerable 
booking of bakers’ flour last week 
with estimates of sales running 250% 
to 300% of capacity. A few buyers 
covered needs for 120 days, but most 
business was on a 30 to 60 day basis. 
Prices held firm. Mills continued to 
average five days running time. Quo- 
tations July 18, 100-lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent $6.60@6.80; standard 


bakers, unenriched $5.55@5.65; first 
clears $4.60@4.70, delivered Texas 


common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: There wes a substantial 
amount of hard and soft wheat flour 
sold in the central states during the 
week ending July 21. Sales were esti- 
mated at 200% of five-day milling 
capacity. 

Soft wheat sales were mostly of 
the cracker type, with some specialty 
blends and intermediate grades of 
cake flour also moving. Sales were 
mostly of 3,000 to 10,000 cwt. It 
was thought that if the weather con- 
tinues good over the area this week, 
much of the soft wheat crop would 
be harvested, as there has been con- 
siderable delay due to wet weather. 

Hard wheat flour sales were fairly 
good with coverage extending from 
60 to 90 days in most cases, and a 
few contracting for 120 days. This 
quantity still leaves a large amount 
of business to be done during the 
early part of the new crop year. 
Sales may be stretched out more than 
usual and not assume the large 
proportions of former years. 

Quotations July 18: Spring top 
patent $6.05@6.40, standard $5.95@ 
6.30, clear $5.45@5.90; hard winter 

hort $5.15@5.65, 95% patent $5.05 
@5.55, clear $5.20@5.45, family $7.15; 
soft winter high ratio $6.76@7.23, 
standard $5.70@6.63, clear $4.77@ 


5.05, cookie and cracker flours, 
papers $5@5.27. 

St. Louis: A very good volume of 
hard wheat flour business has been 
booked by area mills. A substantial 
portion to chains and independents 
went on the books over the week end. 
Buying was spotty and covered bak- 
ers’ needs from nearby requirements 
up to 120 days. Additional heavy sales 
resulted from the Middle East news 
as buyers reassessed their needs in 
view of new developments. As in ear- 
lier purchases, bakers followed no set 
pattern in the shipping period cov- 
ered. Some buyers went out for 120 
days and others limited themselves 
for 30 to 60 days. 

Soft wheat flour trade has not been 
of heavy volume. The trade is fairly 
well covered and appears in no rush 
to purchase at present prices. Ship- 
ping directions are excellent. Mills 
attribute good directions to bakers 
desiring to replace run-down inven- 
tories quickly. Only the barest mini- 
mum of old crop flour was carried 
over into the new season. 

Quotations July 18, in 100 Ib. 
tons: Family top patent $5.45, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.05; bakery 
flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake $6.45, 
pastry $4.50, soft straight $4.75, 
clears $4.05; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.30, standard $5.10, clears $4.55; 
spring short patent $6.40, standard 
$6.30, clears $5.70. 


East 


Boston: Firmer quotations promot- 
ed some extended coverage last week, 
particularly in southwestern flours. 
Springs were generally higher, the 
top three grades advancing about 6¢. 
First clears moved against the trend 
and eased 8¢ on the high side of the 
range. Hard winter flours were 2¢ 
net higher for the week. In the soft 
wheat flours an easier tone prevailed, 
with most pressure on the high side 
of the range. Price changes ranged 
from 21¢ higher to 20¢ lower and 
consisted mostly of narrowing exist- 
ing price ranges. Family flour de- 
clined about 60¢. 

Dealers reported substantial trad- 
ing on southwestern flours, with cau- 
tious buyers covering up to 120 days. 
The war scare had considerable ef- 
fect on trading. Very little spring 
wheat flour was sold and most trans- 
actions on this type were generally 
priced on a day-of-delivery basis. 
Soft wheat flour was moving only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with many 
bakers still not convinced that bet- 
ter buying opportunities would be 
presented. 

Quotations July 19: Spring short 
patent $6.78@6.88, standard $6.68@G 
6.78, high gluten $6.98@7.08, first 
clears $6.02@6.19; hard winter short 
patent $6.07@6.19, standard $5.96@ 
6.04; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.65 
@7.11; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.72; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.62@7.72; family $7.02. 

Buffalo: The market showed some 
activity, but not much, There was 
evidence of strength right across the 


pa- 


cot- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 


delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 

Spring family $...@ $6.30@6.95 $...@ $...@ $...@7.20 

Spring top patent 6 - ¥ 40 @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.21@6.3! @ @ 6.74@6.98 
Spring short @ 6.01 @6.11 @ @6.40 6.54@6.78 
Spring standard 5.95@6.30 5.91@6.0! @ 6.30 6.44@6.73 
Spring straight @ @ ry 68 
Spring first clear 5.45@5.90 5.27@5.57 @ @5.70 5.68@6.02 

* Hard winter family 7.15 @ 6.05@6.60 5.05@7.15 @ 
Hard winter short 5.15@5.65 @ 5.20@5.25 @5.30 5.81@6.26 
Hard winter standard 5.05@5.55 @ 5.10@5.15 @5.10 5.66@6.16 
Hard winter first clear 5.20@5.45 @ 4.20@4.70 @4.55 5.36@5.72 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ @ 7.59@7.83 
Soft winter standard 5.70@6.63 @ @ @ 6.37@7.13 
Soft winter straight @ @ @4.75 5.57@5.82 
Soft winter first clear 4 178s 05 @ @ @4.05 4.97@5.17 
Rye flour, white 5.23@5.33 @4.90 @ @ 5.70@5.79 
Rye flour, dark 4.48@4.58 @4.15 @ @ 5.50@5.59 
Semolina,” bulk @ @6.10 @ @ 4.95@5.04 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh New Or 

Spring family $ @7.00 $ @ $ @7.02 $6.75@7.20 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.96@7.06 6.90@7.00 6.98@7.08 6.81@6.95 6.55@6.75 
Spring short 6.76@6.86 6.70@6.80 6.78@6.88 6.70@6.75 6.55@6.65 
Spring standard 6.66@6.76 6.60@6.70 6.68@6.78 660@6.65 6 + 4 45 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.50@6.60 6.02@6.19 6.21@6.52 5.70@6.00 
Hard winter short 6.05@6.13 6.00@6.10 6.07@6.19 5.90@5.92 5.50@5.65 
Hard winter standard 5.90@5.98 5.90@6.00 5.96@6.04 580@5.82 5.35@5.50 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @. @. 4.45@4.75 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ @ 5.30@5.65 
Soft winter straight 5.40@5.70 @ 5.42@5.72 @ 4.90@5.i5 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.25@4.60 

Rye flour, white 5.65@5.75 5.60@5.70 @ 5.53@5.64 @ 

Rye flour, dark @ @ 4.79@4.89 @ 

Semolina, bulk 6.75@4.85 @ @ @ @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
ge ees ae 7 Spring top patent $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
0 rr — es Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry @4.96 Winter exports? ; ; — 
*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


100-ib. papers 





board, and bad weather was one of 
the reasons. Rains prevented har- 
vesting in the soft wheat areas and, 
when a car from that area came in, 
it sold at practically premium prices 
In the Southwest a lot of the har- 
vest was going into storage. The Eu- 
ropean and Middle [ast situations 
also added strength to commodity 
markets across the nation. 


Spring wheat was up 3¢; Kansas 
wheat was also 3¢ higher. Clears 
showed no change. Rye increased 
10¢ and soft wheats were also 10¢ 
higher. 

Export volume was _ considerably 
lower than a week ago. A change 


in Commodity Credit Corp. regula- 
tions may make it more interesting 
for exporters in the future. 

Many local bakers have been idle 
since July 4. Volume is down. Rolls 
have been victims of the weather, 
which has been a handicap to sales. 
Some clear picnic weather would help 

Flour production here was below 
a week ego but higher than a year 
ago. One mill worked 7 days, one 
624 days, one 6 days, one worked 
52g days and two mills each worked 
5 days 

Quotations July 18: Spring fam- 
ily $7.20, high gluten $6.74@6.98, 
short $6.54@6.78, standard $6.444 
6.73, straight $6.68, first clear $5.68 
@6.02; hard winter short $5.81 @6.26, 
standard $5.66@6.16, first clear $5.36 
@5.72; soft winter short patent $7.59 
@7.83, standard $6.37@7.13, straight 
$5.57@5.82, first clear $4.97@5.17. 

New York: The combination of the 
Middle East situation, rising wheat 
prices and bad weather caused a mi- 
nor repeat of hard winter wheat flour 
buying during the week. However, 
coverage was spotty, with purchases 
in small volume seldom exceeding a 
30-day supply. 

Spring wheat flour bookings were 
limited to fill-ins where supplies were 
running low, and little activity was 
reported for other types of flour. De- 
spite the international situation, a 
strong wheat market and bad weath- 
er reports, many buyers are holding 
off on heavy commitments, contend- 
ing that bountiful wheat supplies will 
eventually cause lower flour prices. 
Quotations July 18: Spring short 


patent $6.764@686, standard $6 66@ 
6.76, high gluten $6.96@7.06, clear 
$646.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.05@ 6.13, standard $5.00@5.98; Pa- 
cific scft wheat flour $6.65 @ 7.20; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.40@ 
5.70, high ratio $6.60@7.75; family $7 

Philadelphia: Week end activity 


on the local flour market was at a 
low ebb. Most jobbers and bakers ex- 
pect bookings to increase consider- 
ably in the near future, especially 


if the cost factor adjusts to present 
thinking. Rising wheat prices brought 
on by the Middle East crisis and the 
slowed harvest spurred some buying 
of hard winters 

Takings, for the most 
on a hand-to-mouth basis 
tion and some lingering un- 
employment continued to have an 
effect on baked foods in 
this area 

Quotations July 18, 
sacks: Spring high gluten $6.90@7, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.60@6.70, first clear $6.50@6.60; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.10, 
standard $5.90@6; soft winter, near- 
by $5.60@5.70 

Pittsburgh: Stimulated by Middle 
East events, sales went into high 
gear on hard Kansas, and totals will 
be very near last year’s large sales 


part, were 
The vaca- 
season 


sales of 


100-lb. cotton 


City and tri-state bakers purchased 
many round lots on commitments of 
4 to 8 months. Springs, clears, high 
gluten, pastry and cake flours had 
only fill-in sales the last week. Fam- 
ily flour sales are good, but most 


brokers and flour cffices state family 
flour normal. Directions on all 
patents are fair to good. 

Quotations July 18, 100-lb. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard patent $5.80@ 
5.82, medium, $5.85@5.87, short $5.90 
@5.92; spring standard $6.60@6.65, 
medium $6.65 @ 6.70, short $6.70 @ 
6.75, first clear $6.21@6.52, high glu- 
ten $6.81@6.95; advertised family 
patent $7.20, unadvertised $6.75 @ 
7.10; pastry and cake flours $5.12@8 


South 


New Orleans: Because of alarm in 
the Middle East, there was an up- 
surge in flour sales. Advancing trends 
in wheat, along with the excitement, 
influenced a number of chain and in- 


sales 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
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dependent bakers to add to contracts. 
Many independents bought for 120 
days, although a large number either 
held up entirely or limited purchases 
to short-time coverage. Some increase 


was noted in orders for springs for 
the balance of July. Some takings 
were for August. Increased activity 
in soft flours occurred but sweet 
goods bakers were limiting in their 


buying 

Export flour sales were very small, 
only small amounts being sold to the 
Americas. News from the Middle 
East is likely to have important bear- 
ing on flour buying policies. Intensive 
demand from the seaboard for high 
ish indicated added business with the 
Middle East, although momentary 
tension there may disrupt sales. 

Norway asked for overnight offers 
of .70 ash for Sept. 15 and 20. 

Quotations July 18, carlots, 100-Ib. 
Hard winter bakery short 
$5.50@5.65, standard $5.35@ 
first clear $4.45@4.75; spring 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.25 @6.45, first clear $5.70@6, high 
gluten $6.55@6.75; soft wheat short 
patent $5.30@5.65, straight $4.90G 
5.15, first clear $4.25@4.60, high ratio 
cake $5.80@6.20. 


papers: 
patent 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 














THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Local grind continues 
strong in the Pacific Northwest, with 
mills working on orders placed 
through the middle of the month. 
However, no new bookings were re- 
ceived, with the Philippines market 
quiet. Quotations July 17: bakery, 
pastry $4.96. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Two mills loca- 
ted in the East were awarded con- 
tracts covering 610 long tons of flour 
purchased by a government agency. 
Apart from this the fiour trade has 
been confined to general business. 

Quotations July 18: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95 @6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Offerings of new crop winter wheat 
flour have been very limited. Mills 
have been waiting for the new On- 
tario wheat marketing board to an- 
nounce their policy. New crop wheat 
will be coming to market the week 
of July 21 if weather conditions re- 
main favorable. Quotations July 18: 
$1.45@1.46 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The export movement of 
Canadian flour dropped off in the 
week ended July 17 and totalled 386,- 
100 sacks compared with the previous 
week's total of 605,700 sacks, to the 
general pattern level of the past few 
months. The current total included 
53,900 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries, compared with 
22,200 a week earlier. Domestic trade 
is moderately good and prices firm. 
Supplies are moving freely. Quota- 
tions July 19: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 100’s, $5.90@6.30; second patents, 
cottons, $5.65@6.05; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour prospects 
are still on the dim side here. Sales 
to the big Philippines market have 
been only fair due to tightening of 
foreign exchange restrictions there 
in which only the Central Bank will 
now issue any import permits. News 
from Manila has been comparatively 
scarce during the week and export- 
ers here are watchful. The same slow 
conditions apply to most other far 
eastern markets but in these cases 
it is mainly low-priced European com- 
petition which is hitting at Canadian 
offerings. 

Domestic trade is quiet with prices 
unchanged. Quotations July 18, cash 
car for hard wheat grinds: First pat- 
ents $5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 
and $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
£6.75, cake $7.35. 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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Rye 

Minneapolis: The local rye mar- 
ket was just about balanced at dead 
center last week. Flour prices were 
steady to 10¢ higher, but there was 
very little buying. Most segments of 
the trade are awaiting new crop rye, 
and there were reports at the close 
July 21 of the first meager arrivals 
being moved in. Shipping directions 
on rye flour were just fair. Quota- 
tions July 18: Pure white No. 1 $4.90, 
medium $4.70, dark $4.15. 

Chicago: There was some rye flour 
business in the central states during 
the week ending July 21, with most 
sales for 30 to 50 days coverage. 
Sales were accomplished as a result 
of an increase in prices, and buyers 
were given overnight protection. Quo- 
tations July 18: White patent $5.23 
@5.33, medium $5.03@5.13, dark 
$4.48@ 4.58. 

Buffalo: There was some activity 
in the rye market and prices ad- 
vanced 10¢. Quotations July 18: 
White $5.70@5.79, dark $5.50@5.59. 

Philadelphia: Prices on the local 
rye market showed a decline last 
week. There were a few small trans- 
actions, but bakers continued to show 
little interest in stocking up. The 
July 18 quotation on rye white of 
$5.60@5.70 was 10¢ a sack below the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued on a hand-to-mouth basis last 
week. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions July 18: Pure white No. 1 $5.53 
@5.64, medium $5.53@5.37, dark 
$4.79@4.89, rye meal $4.89@5.03. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is steady, 
with prices firm. Quotations July 18: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The usual seasonal dull- 
ness continues in rolled oat and oat- 
meal trade. Stocks are light and 
prices firm. Quotations July 19: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 
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sas City: Bran $33.50@34.25, gray 
shorts $40@40.75. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand 
for millfeeds—but depleted stocks— 
made small offerings. Quotations 
July 18, straight cars: Bran $36.25 
@37.25, millrun $39 50@40.50, shorts 
$42.75 @43.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week with limited of- 
ferings for nearby shipment causing 
a very strong market. Quotations 
July 18, burlaps: Bran $43, gray 
shorts $49.50 to $50, delivered Texas 
common points; $3.50 to $4 higher 
on bran and $4.50 to $5 higher on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: Millfeeds showed marked 
strength during the week ending 
July 21 as production slowed. De- 
mand was fair. Quotations July 18: 
Bran $39.50@40, standard midds. $49 
@50, flour midds. $55@56, red dog 
$58 @59. 

St. Louis: Both buyers and sellers 
raded cautiously as prices moved up 
$4 on sacked material and $6 on 
bulk. Feed mixers purchased for 
nearby requirements only, without 


much resistance to steadily advanc- 
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ing prices. Serious consideration of 
offers for forward shipment was side- 
stepped by counter offers at heavy 
discounts. Flour millers appear con- 
tent to go along on this basis, selling 
only for a week or two ahead and 
taking their chances on the future. 
They point out that this policy has 
paid off remarkably well so far this 
year. 

Millfeeds at present prices are a 
particularly good buy in comparison 
with other protein feeds. With for- 
mula feed demand at an unusually 
high level for July, and showing no 
signs of the usual summer slump, 
demand should continue at a sub- 
stantial pace. At the same time, flour 
mill running time is heavy and: pros- 
pects are for a continuing high pro- 
duction of millfeeds. Quotations July 
18: Sacked bran $39@39.50, shorts 
$45.50@46: bulk bran $357@35.50, 
shorts $45.50@46, middlings $45.25@ 
45.75. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was on the irregular side last week. 
Sudden spurts of buying interest fol- 
lowed by spotty purchases reflected 
the lethargic condition that has pre- 
vailed in recent weeks. Bran finished 
about $1 higher; middlings closed $1 
to $2 above the closing levels a 
week ago. Quotations July 19: Bran 
$48, middlings $56. 

Buffalo: The market continued to 
advance, spurred by the Middle East 
turmoil. Led by dairy feeds and poul- 
try mashes, mixer business continued 
excellent. Shipping positions were 
filled for the ensuing weeks, and the 
first opening seems to be about July 
28. Mills continue to run at capacity. 
Bran ended the week $4 higher. Mid- 
dlings were up $5.50 to $6.50. Red 
dog was $1 higher than a week ago. 
Quotations July 18: Bran $42.50G 
43, standard midds. $50.50@51.50, 
red dog $56.50@58. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was quiet, with dealers re- 
ported to have shown very little in- 
terest in adding to stocks at the pres- 
ent time. The July 18 list of quota- 
tions showed bran unchanged at 
$46.50, standard midds. up $2, to 
$54.50, and red dog down $1, to $63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed advanced and 
sales were very good. Standard mid- 
dlings were not quoted from some 
points and bran had very large sales 
in the city and tri-state areas. Retail 
and wholesale demand was stimu- 
lated by news of probable higher 
grain prices. Quotations July 18, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $46.68 
@48.40, standard midds. $56.40G 
57.18, flour midds. $61.40@62.68, red 
dog $65.40 @66.18. 


New Orleans: Stability was the 
dominant tone of cash millfeeds. 
Good demand persisted for sacked 
feed and the supply situation con- 
tinued tight, sellers being cautious 
of the possibility of further advance 
in values. Feed mixers and jobbers 
were less aggressive in buying bulk 
feeds and inclined to resist current 
values, even though highly attractive 
compared with other protein feeds. 
Formula feed sales were holding to 
good volume. Quotations July 18: 
Bran $44.50@45.25, shorts $50.75@ 
51.50. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market remained un- 
changed, with prices at $38 ton. The 
export business continues quite brisk, 
however. Domestic demand is a lit- 
tle on the dull side. California de- 
mand is also slow, due to the fact 
that Kansas City bran was offered in- 
to Calfiornia on a competitive price 
basis with millfeed. Quotations July 
18: Millrun $38, standard middlings 
$46. 

Ogden: and 


Prices on red bran 
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millrun remained stationary, with 
demand and supply about equal—easy 
to sell but not much offered. Trade 
remained quiet, with mills working 
5 days a week, 24 hours a day. Not 
much moved, even to the West Coast. 
Quotations July 19 (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $36, middlings $41. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $43, 
middlings $48. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $43.50, middlings 
$48.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
a good demand for available supplies 
of millfeeds and prices are steady. 
Quotations July 18: Bran $47@49, 
shorts $54@56, middlings $57@58, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are in good de- 
mand and prices have firmed $1 to 
$2 on shorts and middlings. Bran re- 
mains unchanged. The movement to 
eastern Canada and British Columbia 
continues steady and supplies are 
only moderate. Quotations July 19: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $37@42, 
middlings $42@45. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales are fair 
in view of the lack of pasturage 
through the current record drouth. 
No export of any size has been re- 
ported. Quotations July 18: Bran 
$45.60, shorts $60.60, middlings 
$48.60. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 

TOLEDO, OHIO — Charles W. 
Teitsworth, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Lima, Ohio, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Toledo Board of Trade, 
according to F. M. Alexander, board 
president. 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 

Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 
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FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Telex: 21290 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL -EITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 
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This will help the firm continue a 
very active program for developing 
new products in the refrigerated 
dough field. 

Highlights of the year include: 

NEW DISTRIBUTION NET- 
WORK: With the establishment of a 
western service center and a western 
regional sales office at San Mateo, 
Cal., the company completed the last 
link in its new distribution system 
for grocery and bakery products. The 
other centers are at Buffalo, Memphis 
and Des Plaines, Ill. Each center is 
a joint grocery-bakery office handling 
order processing, accounting, credit, 
traffic and supply for both lines of 
products. The service centers 
linked with a network of warehouses 
which cover major population centers 
and reduce in transit shipping time. 
Through electronic processing of or- 
ders and delivery information, the 
centers are able to insure faster ship- 
ping, fresher products, better control 
of inventories and quicker, more ac- 
curate information about Pillsbury’s 
day-to-day business, the report said. 


SCHOOL BAKE-OFF PROGRAM: 
Last year for the first time the com- 
pany began a high school program in 
connection with the Grand National 
Bake-Off. Developed in consultation 
with noted educators, the program 
enables each participating high school 
to hold its own miniature Bake-Off 
among home economics students. Stu- 
dents develop their recipes at home 
and in class, and trophy awards are 
made to school winners. Winners of 
the state competition then receive 
two electric mixers, one for herself 
and one for the school she represents. 

The winning state recipes then be- 
come eligible to compete with other 
junior division entries for the Grand 
National itself and a chance at more 
than $100,000 in cash and appliance 
prizes. 

In the contest’s first year, more 
than 16,000 high school students from 
1,019 schools entered the “School 
Bake-Off.”” Because of enthusiastic 
response from students, teachers and 
communities in which these School 
Bake-Offs were held, the program 
will be continued and expanded in 
the coming year. 

MODERNIZATION AND NEW 
CONSTRUCTION: The company in- 
vested more than $4.7 million in fiscal 
1958 in plant modernization and ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. Among 
major projects were a 35,000 sq. ft. 
refrigerated foods and baking mix 
plant at Midland, Ontario, Canada; 
bulk flour storage and bulk handling 
equipment at Enid, Okla.; moderni- 
zation of the bulk packing facilities 
at Buffalo; installation of a bulk sug- 
ar and bulk flour unloading, handling 
and automatic batch weighing system 
at Hamilton, Ohio; installation of 
similar bulk flour and bulk sugar un- 
loading and handling systems at 
Springfield, Ill., in addition to a pan- 
cake blending and distribution system 
at the same location. 

Many other minor additions to 
plant and equipment were carried on 
throughout the company during the 
year to help keep production facilities 
competitive with the rest of the in- 
dustry. 

EXPANDED 
CENTER: The 


are 


SERVICE 
opening of 


HOME 
formal 


Pillsbury’s new home service center 
in Minneapolis was held on Feb. 20. 
The $80,000 expansion and moderni- 
zation of the center, which was first 
established 12 years ago, includes six 
modern test kitchens equipped with 


complete lines of both electric and 
gas appliances. Special features of the 
center, reflecting modern trends in 


homemaking, include an electronic 
OV in indoor version of the Ameri- 
can backyard barbecue, and a 
cial test kitchen for developing 


spe- 


new 


food products. When first opened in 
1946, the center employed 12 home 
econ sts working on eight prod- 
ucts. Today it employs a staff of 35 
home service experts working on 
more than 50 products 

With expansion has come speciali- 
zat each of the new test kitchens 
is gned for testing and develop- 
ing ecial groups of products, includ- 
ing nixes, frostings, refrigerated 
fox flours and new products not yet 


on the market 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS: In ad- 


dition to the general recruiting 
nev personnel company-wide, the 
firm continued an aggressive program 
of lege recruiting and reported 
success in bringing into the company 
is ible number of the outstanding 
recent college graduates. In the area 
of training, Pillsbury broadened its 
activity with respect to superviscry 
pe 1 at plant locations. The re- 
sponsibility for this training has been 
shifted to the plant manager and his 
staff. An additional program of skills 
training at plant locations has been 
put underway. In the coming year 
there will be a general broadening of 
the training program in various com- 
pany areas, including executive train- 
ing and decision-making, the report 
Sala 





Soft Wheat Millers 


Announce Fall Meeting 





CHICAGO—Dates for the annu- 
al fall meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. have been set 
The organization will meet Oct. 16-17 


Inn., Greensboro, 
tondal M. Huff- 


at the Sedgefield 
N.C., according to 
man, secretary 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie 


N. V. 


a 


V “MEELUNIE” 


Maatschapp) 


\ I ir and Starch Union 
Wk. Ltd.) 
» 
7 Heerengracht 209 
7 | ‘aa 
ny AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
a ee 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Cable Address DORFEACH London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO* 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW ,C.2 








Wellington Street 
.. F. business pref 
A Ascow 
Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR meeutuee 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrrLoma.’’ Glasgow 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Cable 





Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
‘LOUR IMPORTERS 
Also ae il A, - akers “oy 

‘orrespond ce ‘rom 











Solicit ¢ } 
Manufa ers Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Byeriy Amsate 
A.B.C. 5th Ed 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


rdam 
Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 








47-48 mrak FLOUR 
Solicit offers directly 


Pro-forma contract stating 
“ 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 

IMPORTERS able Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, 
from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


HOLLAND 








Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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Australia Considering Legislation 


To Extend Wheat Stabilization Plan 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA—Rep- 
resentatives of Australian wheat 
growers and the commonwealth and 
state governments are negotiating 
for a new wheat stabilization scheme. 
The current five-year scheme expires 
on Nov. 30 this year. Legislation for 
a new scheme will be introduced dur- 
ing the budget session of Parliament, 
which opens Aug. 5 

Under the present scheme, the 
Australian Wheat Board is in charge 
of all marketing of the country’s 
wheat crop. It not only has complete 
control over purchases from farmers, 


but also over subsequent domestic 
and export sales. The wheat board 
does, however, authorize approved 


grain elevators, cooperatives and 
wheat traders to act as its agents. 

During each marketing season, the 
wheat board must guarantee growers 
a return that is not than the 
cost of production for up to 100 mil- 
lion bushels (grain equivalent) of 
wheat or flour sold for export from 
each crop, and for all wheat and flour 
sold for home consumption. 

The guaranteed return for the 
1957-58 season (December-Novem- 
ber) is $1.59 bu. Growers usually get 
more than the guaranteed return be- 
cause the wheat board passes back to 
them their share (based on the quan- 
tity and quality of the wheat they 
deliver to the board) of any net 
profits made on subsequent domestic 
or export sales. 

The wheat board is required to sell 
in export markets at the highest 
price it can get, but with regard to 
the maximum it may charge coun- 
tries buying under Australia’s Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota. 
Domestic sales for home consumption 

be at whichever of the follow- 
prices is the lower (but in no 
case at less than the estimated cost 
of production)—$1.59 bu., or the rul- 
ing IWA price on Dec. 1. 

The proposed new five-year wheat 
stabilization scheme, commencing 


less 


must 


ing 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. 








Dec. 1, 1958, will probably differ very 
little from the present system. It has 
already been decided that the wheat 
board will continue to have the sole 
authority for selling wheat at home 
and abroad. But proposals by the 
Australian Wheat Growers Federa- 
tion to change the formula for de- 
termining production costs are still 
being discussed. The growers federa- 
tion also is recommending that the 
price of wheat sold for home con- 
sumption be changed to allow grow- 
ers a specified margin over the cost 
of production. 

Meanwhile, the federation is op- 
posing a new wheat stabilization plan 
announced July 10 by the Australian 
Agricultural Council. The new plan 
provides for a guaranteed price to 
growers of $1.63 bu. It would cover 
100 million bushels wheat from the 
forthcoming harvest and would be 
adjusted to follow cost movements 
in each of the four following years. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Outstanding Interest 
Certificates to Be 


Purchased by CCC 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
purchase on Aug. 1 all outstanding 
certificates of interest issued to 
financial institutions in_ the 
financing of certain 1957 crop-year 
commodities produced in Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Wy- 
oming, showing a maturity date of 
Aug. 1, 1958, or earlier on the face 
of the certificate. 

All financial institutions holding 
these certificates are requested to 
present them through normal bank- 
ing channels for payment on or be- 
fore Aug. 1 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo. The certi- 
ficates will be received by the Federal! 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City as a 
cash item for their face amount. 

Interest at the rate of 3% per an- 
num from the effective date of the 
certificate to the date of payment or 
to the maturity date, whichever is 
earlier, will be paid by the Kansas 
City Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice commodity office to the financial 
institution indicated by the ABA 
transit number or PCA number 
shown on the face of the certificate 
Interest will not be paid for any pe- 
riods beyond the maturity date 
shown. 

Holders of certificates showing an 
ABA transit number or PCA num- 
ber other than their own may pre- 
sent the certificates endorsed to CCC 
directly to the Kansas City CSS 
commodity office, 560 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 41, Mo., for redemption 
The Kansas City CSS commodity of- 
fice will then make a payment for 
both principal and interest to the 
financial institution presenting the 
certificate. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM OWNER DIES 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — Henry 
A. Marucheau, 85, owner of the Na- 
tional Grain Co. and a life-long resi- 
dent of San Antonio, died recently. 

















1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HeEerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 
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——Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or area May July-May 
cwt. wt. 

Canada 11,284 64,050 
Mexico . 660 3,194 
Guatemala ...... 27,998 286,557 
British Honduras 4,470 3,214 
El Salvador .... 27,422 347,324 
Honduras ....... 11,039 150,146 
Nicaragua 24,669 216,617 
Costa Rica ...... 25,575 331,866 
Panama Republic 25,568 290,979 
Canal Zone : 2,180 50,340 
Bermuda aaa 5,590 
BOMOMREE occ ccvcess inca 4,933 
Cuba 155,185 1,795,714 
Jamaica 85,828 835,29 
ere 44,275 580,460 
Dominican Republic 13,193 267,110 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is. . 10,979 51,891 
OEE re ie 4,998 53,858 
Trinidad & Tobago .. 38,407 423,00! 
Neth. Antilies .. ‘ 17,490 145,921 
Colombia ... aii 699 256,233 
Venezuela ESS SEN a 22,397 2,502,502 
British Guiana 27,355 362,330 
Surinam baees 8,859 83,785 
Peru 16,568 122,306 
Bolivia 200 358,336 
Chile 4,984 39.846 
Dt cca cssasnveae enews 904,730 
Paraguay 10 
Argentina . 1,877 
Iceland ... , : naire 148,747 
Sweden . : 900 23,040 
Norway 43,420 354,958 
Denmark 6 4.54! 
ae 38,788 393,206 
Netherlands 142,740 1,507,669 
Belgium and 

Luxembourg : ‘ 19,971 
POONER. 2.660 : 100 4,755 
West Germany . 15,297 
Portugal 3,195 40,280 
Italy 118,905 958,824 
Yugoslavia hawks 11,889 
Greece 1,081 
ED. céase ee 2,862 
Azores . one 557 
Lebanon 25,146 568 44! 
Iran 375 6,130 
Israel 15,959 19,701 
Kuwait (isha 3,632 159,882 

*Cumulative July, 1957-May, 1958. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


May, 1958, and Cumulative* 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 


——Whoelly U.s.— 
M 


Country or area ay Juy-May 





cwt. cw. 

Saudi Arabia ....... 125,434 791,137 
Arabian Penin. Sts... ...... 34,06! 
| Aer 119.380 
ED in cecece ”  cicccs "854 
a he cate ta tl aie ok ewe ag 9,667 
DI eather se. fm ‘299 
Thailand 750 29,023 
Vietnam .... 60,235 y 
Cambodia 21,089 469,591 
DEP MEMinivvencceet cava : 
EN ee ee 55,851 
Indonesia ...... : 1,500 44,60! 
Philippines ...... 489,177 3,457,556 
ee 750 1,250 
Portuguese Asia ; : < 11,791 
Sn 1s tie ddan : 78,369 490,802 
Hong Kong - ; 17,204 99,589 
St .> «sth cocoa ‘ Pamir 2,034 
-, eae 85 422 
Singapore a ait 1,960 11,959 
Japan st ey 88,021 909,399 
Nansei & Nanpo Is. 2,924 29,995 
SRS =e 8,792 264,408 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 3,250 14,947 
Jordan le og ae "670 
French Pacific Is ; pedekcacn 582 
French Morocco .... : : 3,700 
SR i fate — 3,220 76,225 
ee ‘ 2,300 151,435 
Ghana (Gold Coast). 57,160 656,192 
Nigeria aks cle alist 132,977 815.514 
British W. Africa ... 15,210 113,015 
Madeira Islands 6,547 27,822 
PE: - adcmees sical 1,435 36,648 
West Port. Africa .. 600 8.467 
Liberia pene a 2,894 18,843 
Belgian Congo : 44,736 458,188 
French Somaliland .. ft 16,596 
British East Africa % 2,250 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 112 2.4% 
Mozambique .... 224 1,904 
ED cr dala « 1,000 2,005 
Seychelles ....... ; 7 575 
Cameroons ....... re 58! 
Un. of So. Africa iit 
Fr. West Africa .... 550 
Fr. Equat. Africa . 750 750 
|. eae 8,810 100,346 

Totals 2,183,615 24,205,919 


__- 








Upper Midwest 
Wheat Escapes 
Rust Damage 


MINNEAPOLIS—No material rust 
damage wi.] occur this year on wheat, 
oats and barley in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, 
Donald G. Fletcher, executive secre- 
tary, Rust Prevention Assn., Minne- 
apolis, has reported. Relatively light 
aerial movement of cereal rust spores 
into the Upper Midwest from south- 
ern areas, large acreages seeded to 
grain varieties resistant to most pre- 
valent races, and cool weather are 
responsible, he added. 

Dangerous races of rust are known 
which can attack Selkirk wheat, the 
durums, and all commercial oat va- 
rieties. The wide distribution last 
year of new oat crown rust races in 
southern and central U.S. made the 
potential threat to oats particularly 
serious, Mr. Fletcher said. Nature 
prevented serious rust losses to oats 
while research activities, including 
winter rust tests of wheat and oats 
on Puerto Rico, are being expanded. 

More than $300,000 additional in 
federal funds became available July 
1 to strengthen vital crop research 
pregrams, Mr. Fletcher said. This 
will permit strengthening of research 
on barley and flax and rust research 
on wheat, oats and bar'ey. The asso- 
ciation presented information on the 
need for these increases to commit- 
tees of Congress last spring. 

Crop condiiions are generally good 
te excellent in Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and most of North Dakota. 
Drouth thinned stands in northern 
North Dakota and west central parts 
f the state have made remarkable 


recovery since rains came. Montana 
vill prodrece a good wheat crop east 
of the mountains, but crops in north- 
eastern parts of the state range from 
poor to fair. 


Moisture is now adequate over 
wide areas of the Upper Midwest and 
excessive in many parts of the Red 
River Valley. Recent widespread rain- 
fall over the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada revived crops there being 
hurt by prolonged drouth. 

Winter wheat is being harvested in 
South Dakota now and a few fields 
may be cut in Montana this week, 
but cereal harvest won't get under 
way over wide areas of the Upper 
Midwest for two to three weeks de- 
pending upon weather conditions 

The barley crop is generally ex- 
cellent, and flax prospects are much 
better than a year ago. Only traces 
of the aster yellows disease of flax 
were found in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Mr. Fletcher said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Toledo Grain Receipts 
Above Previous Month 


TOLEDO—Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market during June topped 
both the previous month and June a 
year ago. Shipments were off from 
both periods, A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
reported. 

Receipts totaled 4,305,547 bu. dur- 
ing June, as compared with 3,579,573 
bu. in the previous month and 3,996,- 
475 bu. in June, 1957. 

The receipts included 115,189 bu. 
wheat, 3,365,067 bu. corn, 273,646 bu. 
oats, 493.898 bu. soybeans and 54,249 
bu. barley. 

In June a year ago, receipts in- 
cluded 300,629 bu. wheat, 2,685,469 
bu. corn, 336,948 bu. oats, 33,150 bu. 
barley and 640,213 bu. soybeans. 

Shipments included 20800 bu. 
wheat, 2,326,933 bu. corn (183,733 bu. 
by lake), 117,500 bu. oats, 32.000 bu. 
barley and 602,509 bu. soybeans (156.- 
190 bu. by ship). 

In June, 1957, shipments included 
540,000 bu. wheat, 2,403,390 bu. corn 
(649,690 bu. by lake), 180,000 bu. 
oats, 16,000 bu. barley and 603,074 bu. 
soybeans (295,274 bu. by lake). 
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Corn Prices Generally Show 
Strength During Summer 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 


More often than not corn prices 
strengthen from the winter months 
to summer. This is shown in Exhibit 
1, which is the index of seasonal vari- 
ation of prices received by farmers 
for corn from 1908 to 1956. As you 
can see by the heavy solid line in the 
diagram, August is typically a month 
of slightly higher prices than any 
other month. 

The seasonal index is a statistical 
device by which comparisons are 
made of price patterns for years 
where prices are at different levels. 
It can be thought of to represent a 
typical or generalized statement of 
the patterns which have prevailed in 
past years. The shaded band around 
Exhibit 1 includes about two out of 
three years, which means that about 
two-thirds of the time you could ex- 
pect price patterns to fall within the 
area covered by the shaded band. The 
fairly narrow band of the corn price 
trend line indicates a strong seasonal. 

The tendency for prices to stabilize 
after June and July is indicated in 
Exhibit 2. In this exhibit the price 
change from one month to the next 
is shown for each year. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. For 
example, in the June to July column 
there is a dot located at the +6 level. 
This means that during one of the 
years from 1910 to 1957 the price of 


corn increased 6¢ from the middle of 
June to the middle of July. The mid- 
dle half of the dots are in the shaded 
area. 

In some of the cases the scale of 
the chart is not large enough to indi- 
cate the full range of price change 
and, therefore, the actual price 
changes are indicated by numbers. 
For example, in the February to 
March change on the plus side there 
is a 36 and a 25. It means that in one 
of the years the prices went up from 
February to March 36¢, and in one 
of the other years prices went up 
from February to March 25¢. The 
numbers at the top and bottom of 
the other columns are read in much 
the same way. 


Situation This Year 

In view of the tremendously large 
feed grain supplies in prospect, it 
would appear that corn will be dom- 
inated by downward pressure some- 
what earlier than usual this year and 
that additional price advances 
through the autumn cannot logically 
be expected. Of course, there are 
always exceptions to every rule, and 
history doesn’t always repeat. This is 
one of the reasons why it is haz- 
ardous to forecast prices. However, 
the odds favor a slightly less than 
seasonal increase this summer with a 
slightly greater than seasonal de- 
crease this fall if a normal crop or 
better is harvested. 


EXHIBIT 2. Corn: Kansas farm price. Monthly change in price, 1910-57. Each dot 
represents a year. Half of the dots are in the shaded area. 
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EXHIBIT 1. Corn: U.S. farm price index of seasonal variation, 1908-56. 
Index 
CORN : U.S. Farm Price 
Index of seasonal variation 
izo4 '908-1956 a 
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San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Announces 


Committee Members 


SAN FRANCISCO—The board of 
directors of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange recently appointed ex- 
change committees for 1958-59. 

Chairman of the rules committee is 
Paul Taylor, General Mills, Inc. Oth- 
er committee members are P. Bim- 
merman, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 


John Flanagan, E. C. Horst Co.; E. L 


Iverson, California Milling Corp.; 
C. C. Schilthuis, Continental Grain 
Co., and L. W. Sperring, Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California 
E. C. Hansen, W. H. Allen Co., is 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee. Others are E. H. Durr, Golden 
Eagle Milling Co.; John Flanagan; 
Sam Mateer, Wilkinson Grain Co.; 
and E. R. Warren, Warren Grain Co 
Inspection and Traffic 
The inspection and traffic commit- 
tee is headed by John Flanagan. Com- 
pleting the committee are William 
Drum, Cargill Incorporated; P. Bim- 


merman; R. G. Stevenson, Stevenson 
& Sons, and R. F. Welch, W. A. Sie- 
bert Co. Mr. Welch is also chairman 
of the membership and publicity com- 


mittee. Other members of that com- 
mittee are Ivan Brown, Wilkinson 
Grain Co.; J. Gervasi, Continental 
Grain Co.: | L. Iversor E. J. Me- 
Carthy, Battaglia-Frey, Inc.;: J. C. 
Morgan, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and 
Edmund Huebner, exchange manager. 

R. L. Wilson, Wilson & Beedy, 
heads the price settling and floor 
committee. Others are Harry Clow 
A. H. Ascherman, Inc.; J. Gervasi; 
E. J. McCarthy, and A. P. Christian- 
sen, General Mills, Inc 


Mill Being Converted 
To Grain Storage 


MIDLOTHIAN, TEXAS—The Mid- 
lothian cottor | mill, which has been 
operating since 1898, is suspending 
‘ottonseed crushing operations and 
its storage facilities are being con- 
verted for storage of government loan 
grain, J. E. Weaver, manager-treas- 
ure s nounced. ‘The plant 
known at the Producers Cooperative 
Mill, has a storage capacity of one- 
half million bushels. It is expected to 
be ready to handle the corn harvest 
which will begin around Aug. 1 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.¥ 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S.A 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


1 AY Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


roadway New York 4, New York 


—-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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FMA PRESIDENT 


sett ice president and manager of 
the § ie} ment, and John W 
Dian i, vice president and comp- 


ansas City, 


eneral flour sales manager 
} ir Mills of America, Inc. He 
supervise the flour sales activi- 


Flou rica, Inc., con- 
nues to operate the H. Dittlinger 
Roller Mills at New Braunfels, Texas, 
nd has other flour milling properties 
Kansas City, Mo., and Alva, Okla., 
non-operating standby basis 
The company is expanding its grain 
storage activities and is planning ad- 
jitional construction which will add 
ibout 4 million bushels space to the 


ny’s present capacity of 8,275,- 
100 bu. Steel tanks for about 2 mil- 
capacity will be added 
to the present capacity of 2.3 million 
bushels at North Kansas City and 1.5 


vaate’ 
‘> 


ion bushels 





milli bushels to the present 1.8 
million bushels at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

An additional 500,000 bu. is planned 

be added to the present 500,000 bu. 
t the Rosedale, Kansas, mill of the 

npany 

Other storage properties are oper- 
ted at Alva, Okla., Ft. Worth, and 
Great Bend, Kansas 

¥ 





Everybody talks uniformity— 


_ ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


Oe, 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 





COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 





BEARDSTOWN, 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
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AIB EXHIBIT—More than 4,000 delegates to the American Home Economics 


Assn. convention had a chance to see this exhibit 


of the consumer service 


department of the American Institute of Baking. Held in late June in Phila- 
delphia, the convention registered home economists in education, business 


and government. 


Here Ann Russell, field staff nutritionist, 


and Ellen H. 


Semrow, director of consumer service, both hatless, confer with Judith Phail, 
standing, back to camera, and Janet Coblentz, both of the extension service, 
University of Maryland. On the right are two sisters on the staff of Xavier 


College in New Orleans. 





Chicago Bakers Club 


Holds First Tournament 

CHICAGO For the first Bakers 
Club of Chicago golf tournament held 
at Elmhurst Country Club recently, 
288 members and guests enjoyed the 
outing. There were 176 golfers, and 
160 prizes were awarded to both golf- 
ers and non-golfers. 

The golf prize winners were Nor- 
man W. Jenkins, Jr., Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth 
I. Ochsenschlager, Ochsenschlager’s 
Bakery, Aurora, Ill.; C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Des Plaines, IIL., 
and many others. Arthur L. Beaver, 
HumKo Division, National Dairy 
Products Corp., and George J. Siml, 
Sim] & Sowles, both of Chicago, were 
winners in the horseshoe contest. 

Winners on the special contests 
were as follows: First hole, Henry S 
French, The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago; 18th hole, William A. Hoast- 
er, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Chi- 
cago, and for the highest score, the 
Bakers C.ub president, Robert F 
Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., Chi- 
cazZzo. 

Members who were winners in the 
Blind Bogey purse were: Walter Bes- 
pole, Elgin Milk Products Co.; John 
A. Graef, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; William P. Hoaster, Clinton Corn 
Processing Co.; Don M. Kelly, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., all ef Chicago, and 
Stanley T. O'ds, Hoffman LaRoche, 


Inc., Skokie, Ill. Top prize winner for 
the day was John Marchant, Grocery 
Store Products, Libertyville, Ill., wh« 
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DULUTH 


held the lucky ticket and received the 
hi-fi set 

Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical 
Co., Inc., Chicago, a golf professional 
and a member of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, has won 27 prizes in 27 tour- 
naments and has always declined all 
prizes awarded to him. In recogni- 
tion of his excellent sportsmanship 
in the past, a special prize was given 
to him on this occasion. 

The final Golf Tournament of the 
season will be held Thursday, Aug. 
14, at Rolling Green Country Club, 
according to John A. Revord, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, IIl., chair- 
man of the 1958 Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
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Corn Products Plans 
To Form New Firm 


With Best Foods 


NEW YORK—A preliminary agree- 
ment to merge Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. and Best Foods, Inc., into a 
new, world-wide corporation has been 
announced by officials of both firms. 
According to the plan, the merger 
would be facilitated by an exchange 
of stock, for which approval of stock- 
holders of both companies is neces- 
sary 

Corn Products accounts for about 
40% of the output in the wet corn 
milling industry. 

The merger would give holders of 
Corn Products’ 8,362,313 outstanding 
common shares one share in the new 
corporation for each share now being 
held. Each of the 1.5 million common 
shares of Best Foods currently out- 
standing would be exchanged for 1.6 
shares of the new corporation. Dis- 
position of 250,000 shares of Corn 
Products preferred stock is still be- 
ing discussed. 

Announcement of the preliminary 
plan was made jointly by William T. 
Brady, Corn Products president, and 
Leonard G. Blumenschine, chairman 
f the board and president of Best 
‘oods. Under the proposed plan, Mr. 
Brady would become president and 
hief executive officer of the new 
corporation and Mr. Blumenschine 
would become a director and member 
f the executive committee. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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Golden Anniversary 
Conference Slated 
By Quality Bakers 


NEW YORK—George N. Graf, gen- 


eral manager of Quality Bakers of 


America Cooperative, Inc., 120 West 
42nd St., New York, N.Y., has an- 


nounced his organization’s plans for a 


golden anniversary general confer- 


ence at the Park Sheraton Hotel in 
New York Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

The general conference’ theme, 
“Earn Management’s Bonus,” will 


highlight business designed 
to improve bakery management tech- 
niques in 1959, Mr. Graf said. These 
meetings will be conducted by QBA 
headquarters’ staff representatives 


Robert L. Schaus, manager of QBA’s 


sessions, 


advertising division, will supervise 
and participate in several sessions 
dedicated to QBA’s_ advertising 


strategy for 1959 and the early 60's 

Sunday afternoon, July 28, Joseph 
P. Duchaine, QBA president, will play 
host to conference visitors at a pre- 
view cocktail party celebrating the 
opening of the firm’s newly remod- 
eled offices, currently under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Graf said: “The principal pur- 
pose for this year’s conference is to 
explore how improved bakery man- 
agement can better serve the Ameri- 
can housewife with products of finer 
quality—at a reasonable cost. Be- 
cause of the complexity of today’s 
management problems, we _ believe 
that much good can be gained for 
both the consumer and baker through 
constant improvement of manage- 
ment techniques.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


For more than 85 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


®@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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250 | Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago. Kansas City 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














a The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


MILLING CO. 
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Piping hot from the oven 


























Years ago: 


+ 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 


better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 





hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 








General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








